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MISSOURI LITERATURE SINCE THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


PART I-—-VERSE 


RY MINNIE M. RRASHEAR! 


By way of preface it can perhaps be said that in the 
hundred years or more of making books in and about the 
State there was never so much good writing being done in 
Missouri as at the present time. Writers receiving their 
inspiration from having spent their formative years here at 
the ‘‘gateway of the West,” whether they now live in Mis- 
souri or not, are making contributions to the nation’s litera- 
ture which may be preparing the way for a final great epic 
of this section. 


In his recent autobiographical notes, Persons and Places 
(1944), George Santayana, trying to analyze the significance 
of his sister’s life, says ‘ . charity will always judge a 
soul, not by what it has succeeded in fashioning externally, 
not by the body or the words or the works that are the wreck- 
ages of its voyage, but by the elements of light and love that 
this soul has infused into that inevitable tragedy."* While 
such an apologia is not needed for many of the writers dis- 
cussed here, some such defense might be made in general 
by one who undertakes to describe so private a segment of the 
world’s writings since the first World war as the literature of 
the State of Missouri. This discussion will attempt to make 
it clear that such are the ‘elements of light and love” that 
have gone into Missouri writing that, however modest a 
space it occupies in anthologies of American literature, it 
represents in little the most important trends that are charac- 
teristic of the broader field. 


lMINNIE M. BRASHEAR, @ native Missourian, was assistant professor of 
English in the University of Missouri until her retirement from teaching in 1944. 
She attended Radcliffe college and received an A. M. degree from Missouri uni- 
versity. She is the author of Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, and published a 
series of articles in 1924 in the Missour: Historical Review on Missouri writers. 


*Santayana, George, Persons and Places, The Background of My Life, 
p. 95. 


(1) 
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To begin with, there has been in nearly all types of writing 
in the United States in the last twenty-five years a tendency 
to emphasize the interests and problems of the humbler folk: 
of the workers and their environment, as in John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath (1939), of the joys and sorrows of the irre- 
sponsibles, as in Jesse Stuart’s Taps for Private Tussie (1943), 
of the negroes, as in Roark Bradford’s Old Man Adam and 
His Children (1928), and of just the plain folk as in William 
Saroyan’s The Human Comedy (1942). The demands made 
upon industry by the first World war led to a more general 
understanding than ever before of the causes of proletarian 
unrest, of the condition of those upon whom the success or 
failure of wars depends. Often this has resulted in a nostalgic 
plea for the older, agrarian ideal of life in contrast to that of 
the industrial age. This back-to-the-soil note appears fre- 
quently in Missouri prose and poetry. Moreover, the first 
World war caused an inquiry into the values of civilization, 
one result of which has been to revive interest in what is primi- 
tive: sometimes the brutal, sometimes the simple and helpless, 
sometimes the tragic, sometimes the humorous. All writings 
representing these ideas belong more or less in a revolt 
against the sophisticated, a return to an humbler point of 
view. It was to be expected that the State that sent forth 
‘the president of the little men’’ would find a place for the 
little men in its literature. 


Another tendency that has come to extensive expression 
in recent American literature has grown out of the spirit of 
nationalism that followed the first World war. This led 
to an investigation of the roots of the American democratic 
system. This reversion to the American past is seen in the 
renewed interest in old ballads and folk tales, as in Louise 
Pound’s American Ballads and Songs (1922) and Constance 
Rourke’s American Humor (1931). More often this drift 
has resulted in the revival of historical fiction, as in Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body (1928) and Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind (1936). The committee 
that planned the decorations for the capitol in Jefferson City 
were amazed at the rich and colorful materials available for 
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artists in the history of the State, and Missouri writers are 
taking advantage of these materials. Never have so many 
historical novels been written in and about Missouri as in 
recent years. 

Still another tendency, so prevalent that it seems to 
form a class in itself, though it often overlaps both the fore- 
going, is the trend toward regionalism, as seen in Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street (1920) and Babbitt (1922), and in Willa 
Cather’s My Antonia (1918). In Missouri this emphasis 
on region is seen chiefly in the prevalance during the period 
under discussion of writings about the Ozark hill people. 
They have varied from the so-called local color portrayals of 
picturesque, sometimes grotesque, characters and customs 
to real studies of social and economic conditions as they have 
influenced the development of character. 

What might be called a fourth trend, were it not that 
it is a mood likely to be found in any of the three already noted, 
is the spirit of disillusion and pessimism that came to full 
expression after the first World war—though seen earlier in 
Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon River Anthology (1915). It grew 
partly out of the insistent modern emphasis upon the scientific 
foundations of life, as in Theodore Dreiser’s The American 
Tragedy (1925). The “chemisms” of men’s bodies, says 
Dreiser, cause them to act as they do. Man is still the victim 
of forces, internal and external, over which he has no control. 
Society tramples down the individual who does not conform 
to its decrees. This drift toward an extreme realism, some- 
times termed naturalism, or pessimistic determinism, has 
found expression among Missouri writers of the period. 

In fact, all of these tendencies are more or less note- 
worthy in Missouri literature since the first World war, but 
because there is so much overlapping among them, it seems 
more convenient in this discussion to follow the more clear- 
cut division of the writings into verse, drama, and fiction, 
with a side glance, perhaps, at some things that cannot prop- 
erly be included under these three. It will be useful and desir- 
able, however, to refer often to the trends described above. 

Of the poets born in Missouri the one who, during the 
last two decades, has won greatest national and international 
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recognition is Thomas Stearns Eliot (1888-), whose paternal 
grandfather founded Washington university in St. Louis, 
and a kinsman of Charles W. Eliot, famous president of 
Harvard. T. S. Eliot spent his earliest formative years in 
St. Louis and was graduated from Smith academy there. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1910, received the 
master’s degree there in 1911, spent four years in study and 
travel—at the Sorbonne (1910-1911) and at Merton college, 
Oxford (1914-1915). Since 1914 he has been one of the ex- 
patriated Americans living in London, an editor and publisher; 
in 1927 he became a British citizen. 

Of his residence in Missouri he says “‘. . . . it was not 
until years of maturity that I perceived that I myself had 
always been a New Englander in the South West*® and a 
South Westerner in New England .... In New England 
I missed the long dark river, the ailanthus trees, the flaming 
cardinal birds, the high limestone bluffs where we searched 
for fossil shell-fish; in Missouri I missed the fir trees, the hay 
and goldenrod, the song-sparrows, the red granite and the 
blue sea of Massachusetts.’’* But in spite of the fact that, 
as he says, his grandmother ‘‘had shot her own wild turkeys 
for dinner,’’ he apparently had no taste for life in the West. 

An interesting theory would be that instead of throwing 
himself, as did young Samuel Clemens, into the stream of life 
as he found it in the Middle West (the ‘‘South West’’, as 
he calls it) T. S. Eliot was so devoid of the pioneering spirit 
that the conviction became ineradicably fixed in his mind that 
America was an unfit place of abode for a poet and gentleman 
scholar; that the beginnings of his theory of the relation of the 
present to the past and vice versa’ took shape in his mind 


’Memphis, Tennessee, was the capital of the ‘‘Old Southwest." 


‘Benet, William R. and Pearson, N. H., (eds.), The Oxford Anthology of 


American Literature, p. 1676. 
5In “Tradition and the Individual Talent,’ reprinted in Warfel, Harry R., 
Gabriel, Ralph H., and Williams, Stanley T., The American Mind, pp. 1313- 


1317, Eliot says, ‘‘Tradition . . . . involves the historical sense... . a 
perception not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence; . ... a 
sense of . . . . the timeless and of the temporal together, is what makes a 


writer traditional. No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete significance 
alone. His significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to 
the dead poets and artists . ... What happens is a continual surrender of 
himself as he is at the moment to something which is more valuable. The 








ee 
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because of that adolescent dissatisfaction; and that he went 
to live where he could devote his life to the conservation 
of what the past has handed down. After taking up his resi- 
dence in England he declared himself to be an “Anglo- 
Catholic in religion, a classicist in literature, and a royalist 
in politics." Mark Twain at the end of his life, in his satirical 
revolt against the optimism of our agrarian democracy, reached 
much the same attitude toward life as that later expressed by 
Eliot in his best known poem, The Waste Land (1930), where 
disillusion and despair possess the world.’ But Mark Twain 
in his better, creative years had found the traditional at home, 
had discovered in the folklore of Missouri a rich mine of 
literary materials, out of which he fashioned tales which, a 
hundred years hence, may be read after even Eliot’s more 
mystic lines are forgotten. 


With all T. S. Eliot’s insistence as a critic upon the im- 
portance of the traditional, as a poet he is for the most part 
experimental and modern—an imagist among the imagists, 
and a symbolist among the symbolists—the most influential, 
perhaps, of them all. His quatrains sometimes sound decep- 
tively conventional. Describing John Donne’s spirit, he 
writes: 


He knew the anguish of the marrow 
The ague of the skeleton; 

No contact possible to flesh 
Allayed the fever of the bone.*® 


progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of person- 
ality." In After Strange Gods, p. 53, (1934), he illustrates “‘the crippling effect 
upon men of letters, of not having been born and brought up in the environ- 
ment of a living and central tradition."’ 

*Warfel, Gabriel, and Williams, The American Mind, p. 1313. 


7Mark Twain and Eliot appear to be worlds apart in themes and style, 
but at the end of the humorist’s life, which came just when Eliot was starting 
on his literary career, he came, in his Essay on Man and The Mysterious Stranger, 
near to the younger man’s view of the world, anticipating in his own sort of 
pessimistic determinism the attitude of the ‘‘naturalists."" According to the 
analysis of Van Wyck Brooks, it was the lack of standards on the frontier, and 
indeed in all America, that was largely responsible for the older man’s pessimism 
which arose out of his failure to achieve his full stature as an artist. However, 
Browning's ‘‘Childe Rolande to the Dark Tower Came,"’ as one of many ex- 
amples of this foreboding trend in Anglo-American literature, might have fur- 
nished the germ for both The Mysterious Stranger and Eliot's The Waste Land. 


8Eliot, Thomas 8., Collected Poems, 1909-1935, p. 61. 
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And in “Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” picturing the 
foreboding of a wretched man whose death is being plotted, 
he says that the nightingales are singing near by 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemmon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


But in The Waste Land, a philosophical-descriptive graveyard 
poem he “‘undertook to delineate disintegration of thoughts 
and things and processes by an analogous disintegration of 
speech and technique.’'® A more understandable part of 
the poem, “Death by Water,” suggests Sandburg’s ‘Cool 
Tombs.” 


Phlebas the Phoenician, a fortnight dead, 
Forgot the cry of gulls, and the deep sea swell 
And the profit and loss. 

A current under sea 
Picked his bones in whispers. As he rose and fell 
He passed the stages of his age and youth 
Entering the whirlpool. 

Gentile or Jew 

O You who turn the wheel and look to windward, 
Consider Phlebas, who was once handsome and tall as you." 


In the first of the Charles Eliot Norton lectures at 
Harvard (1932-1933) T. S. Eliot said: 


The poem's existence is somewhere between the writer and the reader; 
it has a reality which is not simply the reality of what the writer is trying 
to ‘express,’ or of his experience of writing it, or of the experience of the 
reader or of the writer as reader.” 


It is to this concern about the poet’s problem that William 
Rose Benet ascribes Mr. Eliot’s wide influence: 


The general acceptance of modern verse has come very largely through 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot. This has been brought about not because other 
men have in general agreed with what Eliot has had to say at various stages 


*Ibid., p. 66. 

10Lewisohn, Ludwig, Expression in America, p. 587. 

Eliot, Collected Poems, 1909-1935, p. 85. 

12Benet and Pearson, The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, p. 1676. 
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of his development, but because his continued preoccupation with, and 
articulated solutions of, the problem of communication have both clarified 
his own expression and given the means to other poets to clarify theirs.” 


Among the poets who have looked upon Missouri as their 
home, the one who has attained the most considerable place 
in anthologies is Sara Teasdale (1884-1933). Born in St. 
Louis, ‘‘my western city,’’ as she calls it, and educated in or 
near there, she became one of the writers who owed a debt 
at the start of their careers to William Marion Reedy (1862- 
1920).'* Though never connected with the new verse move- 
ment, as Reedy’s protégé Edgar Lee Masters was, Sara Teas- 
dale started publishing verse at the time of the poetic renas- 
cence in the United States. Her Rivers to the Sea in 1915 
assured her fame asa poet. Verse-writing to her was a natural 
exercise—‘‘more natural than learning the multiplication 
table,’’ she believed. Her poems “sang themselves” to her 
before she put them down on paper. “It is my heart that 
makes my songs, not I,” she wrote." 


After the first World war critics who hoped that a broader 
life was possible in the United States, free from old reticences 
and taboos, hailed Sara Teasdale’s love poetry as something 
of a declaration of independence for women. But another 
popular Missouri poet, Rose O’Neill (1885-1944),'° would 
have fitted better into their picture. To a woman of Sara 
Teasdale’s sincerity and fine sensitiveness, love was neces- 
sarily a great and compelling experience; but while she and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay have been classed together as the 


WI bid., p. 1675. 


i4Her poem, ‘“‘Guinevere,’’ a blank verse monologue, was published in 
Reedy’s Mirror in 1907, the year in which her first book Sonnets to Ause appeared. 
Following this were Helen of Troy and Other Poems (1911), Rivers to the Sea 
(1915), Love Songs (1917), Flame and Shadow (1920), Dark of the Moon (1926), 
and Strange Victory (1933). 

16From ‘‘What Do I Care” in Teasdale, Sara, Flame and Shadow, p. 5. 

After the publication of her volume of verse, The Master-Mistress (1922), 
the late Rose O'Neill of Branson, Missouri, turned her attention to other types 
of writing, none of which was marked by the distinction of some of the pieces 
in this volume. It is possible that the rather slender recognition she received 
as a poet was due to the fact that, in spite of her almost pagan conception of 
the relation of human beings to the cosmos and to each other, her verse was 
comparatively conventional in form at a time when critics were interested in 
the ‘“‘new"’ poetry. 
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two great love poets among American women,!’ love to Sara 
Teasdale was only one of three absorbing interests: love, verse- 
making, and nature—the birds and the stars: 


What have I to fear in life or death 

Who have known three things: the kiss in the dark, 
The white flying joy when song is born, 

And meadow larks whistling in silver light."* 


Love to her is never something to be exploited as literary 
material as it sometimes is with Miss Millay: it is an integral 
part of her life: 


I have loved hours at sea, great cities, 

The fragile secret of a flower 

That gave me heaven for an hour; ... . 

I have loved much and been loved deeply!” 


A note of sorrow and defeat becomes increasingly noticeable 
in the last three volumes of Sara Teasdale’s verse. In ‘‘Day’s 
Ending”’ is her conclusion about happiness: 


Only yourself can heal you; 
Only yourself can lead you; 
The road is heavy going 

And ends where no man knows; 
Take love when love is given, 
But never think to find it 

A sure escape from sorrow 

Or a complete repose.*° 


17In his Intellectual America (1941) Oscar Cargill is bent upon making Sara 
Teasdale an exhibit for the discussion of ‘the new status of women,” in his 
chapter on “The Freudians."" He speaks of her as a “fellow townsman of 
T. 8. Eliot’’ and places her ‘‘among the innovators of the ‘new’ or modern atti- 
tude toward love.” ‘The poetic hedonism of Sara Teasdale and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay,"’ he says, ‘“‘was at once a transcript of, and an inspiration to, 


the living hedonism of the gay ‘flappers’ and their trailing ‘jellybeans’ of the 
late teens and early twenties." 


18Teasdale, Flame and Shadow, p. 6. 
17bid., p. 8. 


Teasdale, Strange Victory, p. 12. 
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Her gentle resignation in defeat is expressed in ‘‘Ashes”’: 


Now without sorrow and without elation 
I can lay down my body, nor deplore 
How little, with her insufficient ration, 
Life has to feed us.** 


To call Sara Teasdale a poet of revolt seems to those who 
know her verse best a narrow interpretation. They would 
put the emphasis, rather, upon the positive and joyous note 
of her best creative years: 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up, 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 


A more modernistic poet born in St. Louis, a disciple of 
T. S. Eliot in her emphasis upon the importance of tradition, 
is Marianne Moore (1887-). After graduation from Bryn 
Mawr college and considerable experience as teacher and 
librarian, she was a member of the editorial staff of The Dial, 
1925-1929. Upon the publication of her second book of 
poems in 1924” she received the Dial award for distinguished 
service to American letters. In an introduction to her 
Selected Poems Eliot wrote, ‘‘Miss Moore’s poems form part 
of the small body of durable poetry written in our time.” 
He finds in them “original sensibility and alert intelligence 
and deep feeling.’’** Of poetry she writes: 





217bid., p. 26. 
22Teasdale, Flame and Shadow, ‘‘Barter,’’ p. 90. 


%Marianne Moore's poetry is contained in five volumes: Poems (1920), 
published without her knowledge by her friends, Observations (1924), Selected 
Poems (1935), The Pangolin and Other Poems (1937), and Nevertheless (1944). 


24William Rose Benet writes of her poetry, “Starting with the first publica- 
tion of her verse in an issue of The Egoist in London in 1915, Miss Moore's 
poetry has been associated with the work of H. D., T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound. . . 
As does the verse of Emily Dickinson, Miss Moore’s verse combines acute and 
accurate perception of the physical world with the resourcefulness of poetic 
wit.” Benet and Pearson, The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, p. 
1666. 
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I, too, dislike it: there are things that are important 
beyond all this fiddle. 

Reading it, however, with a perfect contempt for it, one 
discovers in it after all, a place for the genuine... . 


Nor till the poets among us can be 
‘literalists of 

the imagination’—above 
insolence and triviality and can present 

for inspection, imaginary gardens with real toads in 
them, shall we have it... .* 


Classing her with the Decadents, a recent American 
critic praises her for her self-discipline as an artist and for the 
deep feeling which suffuses her verse: “. . . it is with intense 
feeling that she satirizes a type of mind which any critic of 
sensitivity has a mortal dread that he may some time ex- 
emplify”’ : 

To a Steam Roller 
The illustration 
is nothing to you without the application. 
You lack half wit. You crush the particles down 


into close conformity, and then walk back and forth on 
them. 


Sparkling chips of rock 

are crushed down to the level of the parent black. 
Were not ‘impersonal judgment in aesthetic mat- 
ters, a metaphysical impossibility,’ you 


might fairly achieve 

it. As for butterflies, I can hardly conceive of one’s at- 
tending upon you, but to question the congruence 
of the compliment is vain, if it exists.’ 


Marianne Moore belongs in a class with Gertrude Stein 
in her interest in literary experimentation. Whether her 
verse will live after the modes she represents are passé is a 
point upon which critics are disagreed. 

The Missouri-born writer who has made the most ex- 
tensive contribution to negro literature in the United States 


%Ibid., p. 1322. 
Cargill, Oscar, Intellectual America, p. 302. 
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is Langston Hughes.*? He was born in Joplin in 1902, 
was a student at Columbia university, 1921-1922, won the 
first prize in the 1925 contest for negro writers instituted by 
Opportunity magazine, received the prize offered in the Witter 
Bynner undergraduate poetry contest in 1926, was graduated 
from Lincoln university in Pennsylvania in 1929, and won the 
Harmon award in negro literature in 1930. In 1935 he had a 
Guggenheim fellowship for creative writing, and a Rosenwald 
fellowship in 1941. He traveled for a year in Russia and 
Africa and has lived in Mexico, Paris, and Italy. He sings 
of his own people: 


I am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 
I've been a slave: 
Caesar told me to keep his door-steps clean 
I brushed the boots of Washington. 


I've been a worker: 
Under my hand the pyramids arose. 
I made mortar for the Woolworth Building. 


I've been a singer: 
All the way from Africa to Georgia 
I carried my sorrow songs. 
I made a ragtime .. . .%* 


While he often voices the sense of frustration the negro 
feels, he is not oppressed with the pessimistic type of realism 
that colors the writings of Richard Wright. He sees the possi- 
bility of alleviation of the hard conditions which hold his race 
down: 


27 Weary Blues (1926), Fine Clothes to the Jew (1927), Not Without Laughter 
(1930), Popo and Fifina (1932), The Dream Keeper (1932), The Ways of White 
Folks (1934), Mulatto (a play, 1935), The Big Sea (autobiography, 1940), 
Shakespeare in Harlem (1941). 

283Lyman, Gordon King, Today's Literature, p. 382. Charles Bertram 
Johnson of Moberly, another negro writer of verse (Songs of My People, 1918), 
graduate of Lincoln institute and Chicago university, wrote: 


We have fashioned laughter 
Out of tears and pain, 

But the moment after— 

Pain and tears again. 
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. My hands! 
My dark hands! 
Break through the wall! 
Find my dream! 
Help me to shatter this darkness, 
To smash this night, 
To break this shadow 
Into a thousand lights of sun, 
Into a thousand whirling dreams 
Of sun !29 


‘The Negro Speaks of Rivers,’’ dedicated to W. E. B. Dubois,*° 
expresses his idealism: 


I’ve known rivers: 

I've known rivers ancient as the world and older than 
the flow of human blood in human veins 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it lulled me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Lincoln 
went down to New Orleans, and I've seen its muddy 
bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 

I’ve known rivers 

Ancient, dusky rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers." 


He is proud to think of his race as part of America: 
I, too, sing America. 


I am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 
When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong... .” 


By far the greatest body of Missouri verse comes from 
those writing in or about the Ozark region. In the foreword 
to Ralph Alan McCanse’s Road to Hollister (1931) is phrased 


2Lyman, Today's Literature, p. 383. 
*Author of The Souls of Black Folk (1903). 
“Lyman, Today's Literature, p. 384. 
27bid., p. 383. 
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the explanation for this: ‘Bright winter sunshine glinting 
on creek sands—the scent of wild-grape blossoms—strong 
dark sweet honey from some bee-tree hoard—Indian arrow- 
heads, clean and white or warm flint-red, suggestively hard- 
edged and sharp to the touch of the fingers—cave dimness 
and marvels of stalagmite and stalactite under lantern 
gleams—the pageantry of autumn or the milder panorama 
of April—all these things down in the Ozarks can contribute 
in turn to the working of a spell upon the mind and heart.’ 


The Ozark writers belong to many classes and literary 
levels from the more ambitious academic experimenters to 
writers of the lightest newspaper verse. McCanse, who grew 
up in Springfield, Missouri, and now is a member of the 
University of Wisconsin department of English, in The Road 
to Hollister: a Hill-Country Pastoral (1931), wrote his verse 
romance, he says, to catch the spirit of the Ozarks, to make it 
clear that the region is possessed of a native culture worthy 
of respect. The blank verse narrative symbolizes the evil 
effect of the coming of industrialism to a hill country with its 
simple agrarian ideals. Childless Alexander and Alice 
Gordon, who had trekked across into the Missouri hills from - 
Tennessee, adopted an orphan, Janie, and loved her as their 
own flesh and blood. Janie was betrayed by the judge’s 
brother Dave, who came with dreams and schemes for 
‘making all the valley roll with wealth.’’ He stole the girl’s 
heart with visions of ‘‘beauty and love and life” and made off 
with the judge’s money to invest, never to return. A faithful 
neighbor lad, John McCall, after the lapse of two years was 
able to bring healing to Janie’s heart. 


The verse constantly suggests Wordsworth’s Michael. 
Janie’s attitude toward the Judge was that of a daughter— 


. . . . So grew the child 
To feel with him in all things. 


%McCanse, Ralph Alan, The Road to Hollister: A Hili Country Pastoral, 


p. 7. 


MIbid., p. 57. 
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The description of the old religious ceremony of foot-washing 
is a notable example of the way writers find literary material 
in the folk-customs of the hill people.* 


Another writer from the Ozarks whose verse had an 
academic slant was Ida Judith Johnson of Poplar Bluff, who 
was graduated from the Cape Girardeau Teachers college in 
1912. As a student at the University of Missouri and as a 
teacher at Galloway college in Arkansas, she wrote verse as 
an avocation. It was only one aspect of her expression as 
an artist; she experimented with painting as constantly. 

Her volume Poems, privately published by her friends 
at the University of Missouri, was in press at the time of her 
death in 1928. A few of the pieces it contained were re- 
printed from Contemporary Verse and Poetry magazine. As 
a foreword a fellow student at the university, Sara Saper of 
Kansas City, wrote these lines: 


Now this was one to whom a white plum tree 
Lifting its arms against the sudden night 
Was matter enough for tears of ecstacy 

That left her shaken, and even the thin light 
Of winter mornings seemed divinely bright. 
For her a gallant wind will always blow, 

And every March the Crocuses will grow.** 


Miss Johnson’s sonnet ‘‘Vision’’ from a group headed ‘‘In the 
Ozarks’”’ reflects her deep religious spirit: 


I climb to gather wisdom from the lips 
Of these gray prophet-hills, that are so old 
They watched the bid of primal life unfold. 
Somehow, with them, God’s mighty presence grips 
Like a warm hand, and the material slips 
Away. There is no hunger, thirst, nor cold, 
But only the full silence and this hold— 


%Jbid., p. 37. 

3%¢Miss Saper herself (now Mrs. Aubrey Gauldin), as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, won considerable recognition for her verse. Her ‘‘Dawn- 
Glow" received the Sigma Upsilon poetry prize in 1922: 


I watch the glow of dawn that flares 
Like poppies in a blue-edged bowl; 
Perhaps a glint of flame will fall 
Someday and lie within my soul. 
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The healing virtue of His finger-tips. 

The valley roads are many, yet too few 
Find out this summit where the great stars nod 
In friendliest understanding, where the sky 

Is generously spacious to the view; 
And a kind brotherhood of hills stands by 
Interpreting the perfect mind of God.*" 


Another woman from the Ozarks won considerable recog- 
nition as a poet before she became a playwright. The title 
poem in Zée Akins’ volume The Hills Grow Smaller (1937) 
may have had its germ in a memory of her birthplace in Polk 
county. The bluff where violets grew is somehow not so 
steep as when she played there as a child: 


All hills grow small to those 
Who wander and return; 
They see their vision close,— 
But this is what they learn 


That even dreamless earth 
Can change a dreaming man, 
And nothing known from birth 
Is changeless in this plan.** 


Several anthologies of Ozark poetry have been published. 
Mrs. Florence W. McCulloch of Joplin published in 1941 
Living Authors of the Ozarks and Their Literature, which 
gives some biographical data of over a hundred of the humbler 
bards of the region together with representative writings of 
each. Furthermore, the appended sketches of the work of 
writers’ clubs—the Hillcrofters, Ozarkia, Book fellows, Ozark 
writers’ and artists’ club, Scriblers club, Ozarks creative 
writers’ club—make it clear how it has come about that the 
region is a ‘‘nest of singing birds.’”*® 

Perhaps more significantly characteristic than the verse 
on a literary level are the folk ballads and songs that have 

37Johnson, Ida Judith, Poems, p. 30. 

%8Akins, Zée, The Hills Grow Smaller, p. 6. 

39One of the best known verse-writers represented in Mrs. McCulloch's 
anthology, because of her column, “Hillbilly Heartbeats,’ in the Springfield 
Daily News and her public lectures and concerts, is May Kennedy McCord, 


who is now looked upon as an authority on the ballads, customs and super- 
stitions, language, and traditions of the hill people. 
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come out of the Ozarks. Vance Randolph, who is usually 
looked upon as the chief Missouri authority on the folklore 
and folkways of both the Missouri and the Arkansas Ozarks,*’ 
has made a notable collection of these ballads. His book 
The Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society 
(1931) describes social conditions in the region, and the fierce 
independence of the people, which have caused old English 
ballads to be preserved there as reflecting the loves and hates 
of the hill people: 


The typical Ozark hillman . . . . is almost insanely jealous of his 
independence and his personal liberty, and will fight to the death in defense 
of whatever he happens to regard as his rights... . . 

Except for the ties of family and clan relationships, the hill people 
are individualistic and non-social in the extreme. They are so suspicious 
of one another that they cannot be organized... . . 

The gods of the hills are not the gods of the valleys, and the old time 
hill folk are very different from the efficient but comparatively uninter- 
esting people who are replacing them. . . . . The valleys raise corn, per- 
haps, but the Ozark hills produce extraordinary men and women." 


One of the most notable literary achievements in the 
State during the period under discussion was the publication 
by Dr. H. M. Belden, professor emeritus of English at the 
University of Missouri, of Ballads and Songs collected by the 
Missouri folklore society (1940). The editor dedicated the 
collection, in part, to Mary Alicia Owen of St. Joseph.” 

While the great body of ballads coming out of the 
Ozarks, as Dr. Belden’s collection shows, are traditional,“ 


40In 1939 Randolph published an Ozark Anthology featuring, besides several 
Arkansas writers: Rose Wilder Lane, McKinlay Kantor, Emily Newell Blair, 
Rose O'Neill, Eleanor Rigley, and Charles J. Finger. Other publications of this 
author are Ozark Mountain Folks (1932), From an Ozark Holler (1933), The 
Camp on Wildcat Creek (1934), Ozark Outdoors (1934), the last composed chiefly 
of hunting stories. 

“1Randolph, Vance, The Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society, 
pp. 308, 310. 

“The dedication read, ‘‘To the Memory of Mary Alicia Owen, 1858-1935, 
Honorary Member of the British Folk-Lore Society, Councillor and Life Member 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, President of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society 
1908-1935."’ 

*®This account, however, should not give the impression that Dr. Belden 
finds this to be the only region in the State where the old ballads are sung.‘‘The 
collection covers . . . . all sections of the state. And it does not show the 
hill country—the Ozarks—to be more given to ballad singing than the richer 
northern and middle region. Miller county near the center of the state and 
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such writers from the region as Dennis Murphy have borrowed 
the folk ballad technique for modern records of the life of the 
hill people. Dr. Murphy’s “Woods Colt” is an experiment 
of this kind: 


Mountain gal a-waitin’ whar 

The rail fence straddles the hill— 
“Never did see no tie-hackin’ man 
Worth powder and lead to kill. . . .” 


Mountain gal a-layin’ thar 

Flat of her back, in bed, 

“A tie-hackin’ man’s an onery man, 
And I wish the cur was dead. . . .”” 


Mountain gal a-honin’ for 

Revenge in her aproned lap, 

“Hope Gawddlemighty lets him live 
To kill his no-count pap. . . .”"* 


As a lad Dennis Murphy of Festus, Missouri, carried with 
him to the State university, a ‘“‘century” of manuscript poems 
of his making—most of them conventional in meter and phras- 
ing. But he took courses in versification under Dr. Belden 
that corrected and formed his taste. In 1926 he received the 
A. B. degree from Missouri with Phi Beta Kappa honors, and 
in 1927 the A. M. He became a member of the teaching 
staff at the Northeast Missouri Teachers college and later 
at Cape Girardeau, an instructor at Northwestern university, 
and, after receiving a Ph.D. at the University of lowa, was 
for a period of years associate professor of English at the 
University of Montana. In 1928 he won the Kaleidoscope 
book publishing contest with his volume of verse, Boy With a 
Silver Plow: 


Where is the boy, I wonder, 
Who left the land laid by, 
Who thoroughly plowed, under 
Acres of clouds and sky? 


Harrison county in the northwest have contributed perhaps as many and on the 
whole better texts of the traditional ballads than the Ozarks, tho the Ozark 
counties have done their share.’ Belden, H. M., Ballads and Songs, p. x. 


“Murphy, Dennis, Boy with a Silver Plow, p. 39. 
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Say he is turning now 
Another field as thorough, 
A boy with a silver plow 
Breaking a golden furrow!“ 


Dr. Murphy published a second volume of verse in 1941, 
Doomed Race. 

A poet of wide national reputation, who has adopted the 
Ozarks for his residence, is John G. Neihardt. The prefatory 
“Note” to The Song of Hugh Glass seems to express his 
reason for coming to Missouri. “ . at the age of six,” 
he says, “‘clinging to the forefinger of my father, I discovered 
the Missouri river from a bluff top at Kansas City... . 
Even now I cannot think of the stream without... . 
something of the awe one feels for mighty things. It was for 
me what the sea must have been to the Greek boys of antiquity. 
And as those ancient boys must have been eager to hear of 
the perils nobly encountered on the deep and on the land ad- 
jacent, so was I eager to learn of the heroes who had traveled 
my river . . . . they seemed to me in every way equal to the 
heroes of old.’’ As he grew older Neihardt became more and 
more convinced that in the Mike Finks and Kit Carsons of 
Missouri and the West was the “‘stuff of sagas,” a rich mine 
awaiting the poet who could sing eloquently of their heroic 
attempts. Here was “a genuine epic cycle in the rough.” 

In 1941 Neihardt’s Cycle of the West was published in 
complete form.“ Following The Song of Hugh Glass (1915) 
was The Song of Three Friends (1919),47 most of which was 
centered about the legendary character of Mike Fink. In 
1924 came The Song of the Indian Wars. It was eleven years 
until The Song of the Messiah appeared, in 1935, and six years 
more until, with The Song of Jedediah Smith (1941), the author 
announced that the work which had taken a quarter century 
of his life had reached completion. 

“Idid., p. 7. 

“Neihardt’s publications before the cycle included: The Divine Enchant- 
ment (1900), The Lonesome Trail (1907), A Bundle of Myrrh (1908), Man Song 
(1909), The River and I (1910), The Dawn Builder (1911), The Stranger at the 
Gate (1912), Two Mothers (1913), Life’s Lure (1914), The Quest (collected lyrics, 
1916), The Splendid Wayfaring (1920). 

47The Song of Three Friends won the $500 prize from the Poetry society 


of America for the best volume of poetic writing published by an American 
in 1919, 
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In his preface to The Song of the Indian Wars, the fourth 
of the “‘Songs’’ in story order,*® the author explains that his 
purpose in writing the cycle was ‘‘to preserve the great race- 
mood of courage that was developed west of the Missouri 
river in the nineteenth century. The period with which I 
am dealing is beyond question the great American epic period, 
beginning in 1822 and ending in 1890... . In 1822 the 
first Ashley-Henry band ascended the Missouri .. . . The 
year 1890 marked the end of the Indian resistance on the 
plains.”” The Song of the Indian Wars deals with the despair 
of the Indians at being despoiled of their hunting grounds; 
in fourteen episodes it describes the struggle between white 
men and the prairie Indian tribes for the buffalo pastures of 
the plains. The discovery of gold in the Black hills brought 
white men in 1876 pushing farther and farther west. The 
last great fight ended in the death of Crazy Horse, the leader 
of the retreat—a great man, as the poem represents him, 
who loved his land, his people, and the Great Spirit, the victim 
of the treachery and greed of the white man. The Song of 
the Messiah, which closes the story, represents the last vain 
hope of the battling tribes for a Messiah to save the Indians 
from final defeat. 


Neihardt has chosen to write his epic in heroic couplets, 
though it often suggests Milton’s blank verse in mood and 
manner. The council of the Dakotahs on Powder river when 
the white chiefs ask for permission to run a railway through 
the Indian lands suggests Milton’s council in hell. Red Cloud, 
preeminent like Milton’s Satan, spoke first: 


The feast now being finished, Red Cloud stood 

Still pondering his words with mouth set grim; 

But men felt thunder in the hush of him 

He spoke of the hypocrisy of white men: 

Their hearts are bad and all their words are lies. . . . 
Increasingly as he spoke, 

The smothered wrath now mastered him, and woke 

The sleeping thunder all had waited for. 

Out of a thrilling hush he shouted: ‘War!’ 


48(1) Song of Three Friends, (2) Song of Hugh Glass, (3) Song of Jedediah 
Smith, (4) Song of the Indian Wars, (5) Song of the Messiah. 
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Spotted Tail next rose. He urged “the better way” 
of compromise and peace. Wisdom should tell them that 
“something that is true’ must help the white man. “Lies 
are not so mighty.” “Seek then the better way, as old men 
should.”’ But his counsel was unpopular. 


Then Sitting Bull arose: 
We face a greedy people, weak and small 
When first our fathers met them, now grown tall 
And over bearing. . . . Shall we cower dumb 
Or shall we say: ‘First kill us—here we stand!’’*® 


Whatever the valuation of time may be, it can now 
be said that Neihardt has made one of the most impressive 
contributions to the national literatuse of his generation. 
He has made it clear how important the American past is as 
literary material: he has shown that we have here at hand the 
very stuff that epics are made of. Our heroes in coon-skin 
caps were pathfinders as authentically as Aeneas was;' the 
Indian wars offer as dramatic episodes for narrators as the 
Trojan wars. 

It is not only in this reversion to the past that Missouri 
verse since the first World war reflects the trends prevalent 
in the national verse. The satirical pieces of T. S. Eliot hold 
the human race up to ridicule more broadly than do those of 
Edgar Lee Masters. Even Sara Teasdale’s final note is one 
of frustration and defeat. Many of the verse-makers of the 
Ozarks and all the singers of old ballads belong among those 
who find escape in the unsophisticated. All write to give 
expression to regional consciousness—sometimes with a back- 
to-the-soil note, sometimes with downright satisfaction in a 
return to the primitive. 


‘°Nethardt, Song of the Indian Wars, pp. 50-56. 
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Diary of Henry Vesti Bingham 


THE ROAD WEST IN 1818, THE DIARY OF 
HENRY VEST BINGHAM 


PART [ 


EDITED BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL! 


Travelers, under the excitement of the strange, have 
always been eager to record their impressions of a new land, 
and America has been well supplied. The usual literary tour- 
ist of the ante-bellum period, however, was a foreigner and 
often described, as being indigenous to the area at hand, a 
characteristic that was primarily American. The diary of 
Henry Vest Bingham of Augusta county, Virginia, is therefore 
of much value since it is a picture by a native of that area from 
the Alleghenies to the Missouri river in 1818, thus adding 
another to the travelers’ accounts of the period. What 
attracts his eye will probably be those attributes that were 
less common in the East and innate to the section of what is 
now the Middle West. He was, moreover, the father of 
George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist, and it is interest- 
ing to watch the eye for color, a sense of the importance 
of the everyday, and a realistic, rather than sentimental, 
approach to living that were characteristics of the father as 
well as the son. 


Bingham was born in Augusta county, the son of a New 
England minister who had migrated to Virginia and settled on 
a tobacco and grain plantation eighteen miles west of Char- 
lottesville.2 Henry married the daughter of a German 
millwright from Pennsylvania, Matthias Amend, who had 
migrated to the valley of Virginia and settled on the South 





IMARIE GEORGE WINDELL, & native Missourian, is copy editor of the State 
Historica] Soeiety. She received an A. B. degree in 1939 and an M. A. degree in 
1941 from the University of Missouri, and is pursuing further graduate study. 
She was an instructor in history at the university from 1940 to 1942 and was 
also an instructor in political science at Christian college in 1942. 

2The genealogical data on Henry V. Bingham is contained in a brief auto- 
biographical sketch by his son, George, published in Rusk, Fern Helen, 
George Caleb Bingham, The Missouri Artist, pp. 7-11. 
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river, one of the branches of the Shenandoah.* Here he 
erected a saw and gristmill which Henry inherited when he 
married Mary, Amend’s only child, probably in 1809. The 
inheritance of 1180 acres in Augusta county was lost through 
a security debt and Henry was forced to retrieve his fortunes 
elsewhere. In 1818 in common with a great many other far- 
mers in western Virginia, he took the road west to begin 
again in search, preferably, of land that would raise the 
crops that were familiar to him—tobacco, corn, and hay. 

While many others became cotton farmers farther south, 
Bingham followed the main Virginia column which had 
advanced from the western part of the state to Kentucky, 
and thence into the southern parts of Indiana and Illinois 
until it had spread to the outpost of Franklin on the Missouri 
by this year. Augusta county was indeed the spearhead of 
the advance; not only did it lie immediately in the path but 
for a number of years it included within its own boundaries 
all of Kentucky and the northwest territory. Through 
this funnel came the settlers from Salem and points west in 
Virginia to Abingdon in the foothills of the Blue Ridge and 
continued either by way of the Little Moccasin gap along 
the ‘lawyers’ path’ or along the Reedy creek road in Sullivan 
county, Tennessee, to the north fork of the Holston.*® 

The low prices of rich lands in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri lay enticing to the westward, waiting 
to be plucked by the early comers with a little capital. Whole 
families, or perhaps in this case, several neighbors and friends 
formed a scouting party to study the lay of the land before the 
final break with the past. By way of Abingdon in Virginia, a 
road, whatever its state, was in existence by 1802 to Blount- 
ville, through a corner of Tennessee, along the valleys of the 


The earliest deeds to the German element in Botetourt county, Virginia, 
include the Amens (also spelled Amends and Ammens) who came into the state 
immediately after the Revolutionary war from Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. X, p. 38. 


4Baird, Robert, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, p. 101; Amber, Charles 
H., Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861, p. 111. 

5Summers, Lewis P., History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, Washington 
County, 1777-1870, p. 468. 


‘Taylor, Oliver, Historic Sullivan, pp. 224, 228. 
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north and south forks of the Holston river to Kingsport.’ 
From that point the Bingham party seems to have followed 
the old Boone trail through the Cumberland gap where Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Virginia touch, across the mountains 
and through the ‘Wilderness’ to Boonsborough, which was 
then already fast declining. From Boonsborough the road 
led northwest to Lexington, made famous by its young uni- 
versity, Transylvania, but none of whose “‘streets are yet 
filled up,’’* continued to the capital, the cleaner Frankfort, 
and Shelbyville in Shelby county. The route he had taken 
from Virginia is now approximately the one followed by the 
Lee highway to Kingsport, Tennessee, from thence via the 
route through Cumberland gap by way of the Dixie highway 
to the falls of the Ohio, or Louisville.* In Bingham’s day, 
a “big State Road”’ ran from Lexington and Frankfort, a 
little north of the present one to Shelbyville and Louisville.’® 


Just what were the states of each of these roads is rather 
difficult to determine. The roads in southwest Virginia over 
which he came were thirty-three feet wide in 1821, according 
to a county court report of Washington county."' This does 
not presume a fine condition, however, particularly farther 
west. Those in the interior of Kentucky were improving, 
for after 1782 roads for carriages began to be opened." Yet 
in 1819 they were “‘altogether in a state of nature, the trees 
only just chopped off about a foot from the ground, and rocks, 
and stones, and gullies left to be got over as we can; no wonder 
then, that you see a blacksmith’s shop every two or three miles, 
and tavern by the side of it to put up and spend your money 
while the repairs are doing.”“* The only time when such 


TMichaux, Francois A., Travels to the West of the Allegheny Mountains 
: . 1802, in Thwaites, Reuben G. (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
Vol. III, p. 225. See also 1784 road log in Filson, John, History of Kentucky, 

8Faux, W., Memorable Days in America ... . (1818-1820), in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XI, p. 188. 

*Preston, Thomas W., Historical Sketches of the Holston Valleys, pp. 182- 
183. 

10Willis, George L., History of Shelby County, Kentucky, p. 27. 

ugummers, History of Southwest Virginia, p. 468. 

12Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains .... 1802, in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. III, p. 225. 

WWelby, Adiard, A Visit to North America and the English Settlements 
in Illinois, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 213. 
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roads were recommended for emigrants were “in the latter 


part of spring, and generally during the whole of summer 
and autumn.’’'* 


Bingham’s route through Indiana was, roughly, along 
the buffalo trace, the most prominent early line of travel in 
the southern part of the state. It entered Indiana at the 
falls of the Ohio, and was directed northwest toward Vin- 
cennes. Although the buffalo trace went south of French 
Lick, following the settlement of the towns of Washington, 
Mt. Pleasant, Hindostan, and Paoli, Bingham as well as 
most travelers took the north bank of the east fork of White 
river. When the first stage across the state was established 
in 1820, both routes were used, depending on the condition 
of the roads. Since the Indiana roads were entirely of clay 
they were bad in winter, except for the cordoroy roads over 
swampy ground, and these fords were always rough." 


On the whole Bingham followed what were or became the 
stage and post roads out of Virginia to the western outposts 
of St. Louis and St. Charles in Missouri territory. The post 
road from Vincennes to St. Louis lay beyond the frontier of 
survey and itself marked the frontier line of extreme settle- 
ment. In 1818 it was just becoming an established route of 
travel." Guides for emigrants described the road between 
the mouth of the Au Vase river and Cahokia as “‘tolerable,’’ 
covering a possible multitude of sins to flesh and bone, while 
the various roads connecting the settlements in Illinois were 


‘practicable,’ at least for packers and travelers on horse- 
back.!? 


The buffalo which had surveyed the first traces usually 
chose the ridges for travelling and man who succeeded him 
followed in his footsteps. This prevented roads bogging down 
constantly in swamps and overflowing creeks and rivers.'* 


“Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, pp. 169, 174. 

18Wilson, George R., ‘‘Early Indiana Trails and Surveys,”’ Indiana Histori- 
cal Society Publications, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1919), pp. 352-353, plate 3, p. 363, 
374-375, 423-424. 

%Buck, Solon, Illinois in 1818, p. 119. 

Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains ... . 1802. 
in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. III, p. 225. 

18Wilson, “Early Indiana Trails and Surveys,’’ p. 369. 
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For example, the old trace through the Indiana and Illinois 
prairies followed roughly a low ridge extending from the 
Ohio at Louisville, a little northwest to the east branch of 
White river at Hindostan, thence due west to the Wabash 
below Vincennes. The far western terminus was at Grand 
Tower, Illinois, below the entrance of the Kaskaskia river.'* 
This was in general the thread followed by the stage road out 
of Vincennes via Kaskaskia to St. Louis. Bingham’s route, 
more direct across Illinois, separated near the center of the 
state. 

On Bingham’s return to Virginia he followed another 
route to expand his familiarity with land possibilities in the 
west, though it may have been that he chose to go to Shawnee- 
town because of its greater safety across the lonely Illinois 
prairies. He rode a line marked by earlier travelers, but ac- 
tually a mere worn trail from St. Louis to the Ohio, by way of 
Belleville, the Twelve mile prairie, crossing the Okaw, Little 
Muddy, Big Muddy, and the Saline rivers.2° Such a road 
was made, according to George Flower, ‘“‘by one man on horse- 
back following in the track of another, every rider making the 
way a little easier to find, until you came to some slush, or 
swampy place, where all trace was lost, and you got through 
as others had done, by guessing at the direction.” 

From Shawneetown he went by way of Morganfield, 
Hopkinsville, and Clarksville to Nashville, a distance of 139 
miles according to one guidebook for emigrants.22 While 
there he noted the home of George W. Campbell, a minister 
to Russia,* but did not mention the Hermitage although 
the hero of New Orleans was at the time involved in the Sem- 
inole war. His route runs past Lebanon and Crab Orchard 
but the diary unfortunately breaks off at that point. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose that he would con- 
tinue on the trace that led to Knoxville and Bean’s station, 
a post on the route he had followed on the trip west. 

Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, p. 163. 

Buck, Illinois in 1818, p. 119. 

Flower, George, History of the English Settlement in Edwards County 
Illinois, founded in 1817 by Morris Birkbeck and George Flower, p. 48. 

Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, see map opposite p. 189. 


*%Phelan, James, History of Tennessee, pp. 251, 443. Campbell was also 
secretary of the treasury in Madison's cabinet. 
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Living conditions on these roads were of course usually 
primitive. Emigrants’ guidebooks which had often promised 
“roads, though not generally turnpikes are . . . . good,” 
also were willing to offer a bright mirage of public houses 
where the entertainment was “‘liberal, often sumptuous.” 
The customary inn or tavern was a two-room log affair which 
sprang up at county seats, ferries, or other points of crossing.” 
Often the tavernkeeper seems to have drifted into his profes- 
sion with little to offer the exhausted traveler. Bingham 
mentions signs that are “higher than the Cabbins In which 
they are Kept,’’ and modifies his commendation of Judge 
Samuel Chambers’ tavern as being ‘‘a good place of Enter- 
tainment” by “for this Country.’’ Since even critical for- 
eigners were inclined to praise this particular inn very highly, 
Bingham’s comment reveals his own standards in this regard. 
His description of the “‘little Land Lady” who nimbly crept 
under one bed for the night after she had arranged ten men in 
a one-room cabin containing only two beds is probably rather 
characteristic of conditions, considering other travelers’ 
accounts. Often, too, others met the equal of the filthy 
housewife who could offer him and his party only fresh 
venison and honey in the midst of the disgusting surroundings 
of a stable. Established taverns, such as the “verry Dirty 
house’”” which Bingham mentions, were sometimes noted 
for their uncleanliness: ‘The inn, or tavern, to which I was 
recommended, and where I met with much civility and atten- 
tion; had any thing rather than cleanliness or comfort, but 
the charges as high as if both had been to the utmost wish; 
myriads of bugs as usual; we literally found rest in getting 
up.”27. The bountiful fare promised by the guidebooks was 
found by one traveler, but at a private home: 


My fare was sumptuous, compared to what it had been . . . .; and 
moreover I had a good bed to sleep in, with a pair of fine clean sheets. 
I am particular in noticing this luxury, because it was only in two other 


Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, p. 199. 

2Willis, History of Shelby County, Kentucky, p. 27. 

2sFaux, Memorable Days in America... . (1818-1820), in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XI, p. 252. 

27Welby, A Visit to North America and the English Settlements in Illinois, 
in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 221. 
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places that I enjoyed it, during the whole of my travels, in the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. In general the beds were altogether with 
out sheets; and the blankets had probably, since their manufacture, never 
experienced the renovating effects of a good washing. Sometimes indeed 
there would be one sheet, and occasionally two; but cleanliness in this 
particular I had almost despaired of.** 


Beyond the discomforts of traveling itself, including 
the famous plagues of flies on the prairies, Bingham was 
exposed to the dangers of infection and disease, so common 
along the marshy and rank undergrowth of the river valleys. 
His constant judgment of a town or settlement in terms of 
its healthful surroundings showed him to be much wiser than 
some stubborn farmers who persisted in settling along water 
courses, rather than to dig a well on a ridge, despite their 
ailing families. While the cause of such illnesses that ‘‘pre- 
vail chiefly in summer and autumn” was then unknown, a 
common explanation was that “‘they are the offspring of the 
combined action of intense heat and marsh exhalation, and 
prevail especially in the vicinity of water courses, ponds, 
lagoons, and marshes.’’?® On his return to Virginia, Bingham 
contracted ‘‘Bold Hives’’ and often repeats pathetically, 
“T am Still verry unwell and feel verry little like Travelling.” 

Bingham looked with an eye for land, which noted prices, 
freight, and produce, but he also had a scientific turn of mind 
that investigated types of mills and factories, varieties of 
boats and barges, the location of coal deposits, and new 
inventions in agricultural machinery. These are not the 
concerns of a farmer interested solely in acquiring new land, 
but of a man who, according to his son, was ‘‘a constant reader, 
and his mind became stored with a good amount of historical 
and political information.’** A native of the western part 
of Virginia, where there was “‘less wealth, and more industry 
and equality among the people’’ than in the eastern part, 
he was less inclined to be insulted by the rough manners of 
the men whom he met in the West, but looked upon them 


28Blane, William, An Excursion Through the United States and Canada 
during the years 1822-1823, reprinted in Quaife, Milo M. (ed.), Pictures of Illinois 
One Hundred Years Ago, pp. 42-43. 

**Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, p. 81. 
Rusk, George Caleb Bingham, The Missouri Artist, p. 9. 
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with evident amusement and tolerance. Most important 
of all for the readers of his diary is his eye for color and 
detail that recreates the life of his time. The ‘‘confined apear- 
ance” of St. Louis impresses him because of the customary 
French use of stone walls. The breech-clouted and moc- 
casined Sioux, trailing a buffalo hide over one shoulder, who 
strode the St. Louis streets, he paints “. . . . with Square 
well proportioned faces and a Serious Countenance which 
would Seem to Bespeak a Strong mind If Cultivated... . 
upon the whole I have Never Seen 100 Men In my life So 
Stout looking as was 100 of them that passed through the 
Street this afternoon.” 

His enthusiasm, which matches that of many founders 
of young western settlements on inauspicious locations, is 
engaging. Phrases of “the hansomist Views I have Ever 
Beheld”’ or that towns ‘‘will soon Be a place of Considerable 
Importance”’ are scattered frequently in the midst of what 
seems to be a very scanty group of cabins and nearby marshes. 
However, Bingham looked at the quality of the surrounding 
land and the general location of the towns and judged accord- 
ingly. 

The Missouri which Bingham saw was still a territory. 
Daniel Boone and the society which he represented were 
both alive. Red-headed Governor William Clark, one of 
the leaders of the exploration of the Louisiana territory, 1804- 
1805, and well-known for his good relations with the Indians, 
became host for Henry and offered him the use of his official 
rooms for writing and his maps for locating a land claim. 

While public land was not offered for sale until the 
opening of the land office at Franklin in November, 1818, 
Bingham resolved before quitting St. Louis in June that 
“the Land I have Seen in this Territory Being with other 
Advantages Suffitient [sic] Inducements to Cause me to 
move here In preference to any other Country I have yet 
Seen I am Informed from Every Source that the Country 
farther up is Still more Rich and Desirable.’’ The Boon’s 
Lick eldorado evidently convinced him, sight unseen, for 
when he returned to the State with his family in 1819, he 
settled in Franklin,” miles by water from St. Louis. 
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His choice seemed wise for Franklin at the time was 
presumably the coming metropolis up the Missouri. In the 
year of Bingham’s arrival, migration to the town was great; 
120 wagons a week for nine consecutive weeks rolled up the 
Boon’s Lick trail.** Indeed, a newcomer under the signature, 
“B.”, in his communication to the editor of the Missouri 
Intelligencer, published in Franklin, July 23, 1819, stated 
that: ‘The writer feels great pleasure in finding a town 
on the Missouri whose improvements are so far beyond any 
thing he had conceived, and still progressing rapidly. Franklin 
has certainly local advantages which must long make it a 
favorable spot for emigrants to resort to—the lands around 
are rich, agreeably uneven, and a noble fiver furnishing the 
means of exports, besides many others of equal advantage.”’ 

Located only three years before as the county seat of 
Howard county on the very edge of the frontier, the town was 
flourishing in 1819 on the trade of the Boon’s Lick area and 
was soon to become the outfitting point for the Santa Fe 
trade. In December of that year a local writer estimated 
the town had already a population of 1000, but because of the 
panic that number remained approximately constant until 
the town began to decline in 1826. When Bingham arrived, 
Franklin covered about two-thirds of a square mile with a 
two-story log jail, a brick market house, log store buildings 
and shops, carrying textiles, nails, and whiskey. In addition 
to the omnipresent land speculation which interested investors 
in St. Louis and as far east as Cincinnati, there were several 
small-scale’ industries—amills, a brickyard, craftsmen for local 
needs, a tin ware “factory,” and by 1823 a ropewalk. More- 
over, the town could lay claim to cultural advantages not fre- 
quent on the frontier: a nationally known newspaper, a library, 
schools by 1821, and later an academy.” Unfortunately, 
the Missouri on which Franklin depended, lapped at the 
crumbling banks in 1826 and by 1829 flooded the townsite, 


31Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), November 19, 1819. 


2Viles, Jonas, ‘‘Old Franklin: A Frontier Town of the Twenties,” Mis- 
sissippt Valley Historical Review, Vol. IX, No. 4 (March 1923), pp. 270-275, 
281. The town’s isolation was such that except for the steamboat of Long’s 
expedition in May 1819, no regular packet service was established between 
Franklin and St. Louis until 1829. The first stage line opened in 1824. 
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making necessary the removal to present New Franklin. 
Bingham’s residence, 1819-1823, therefore, covered most of 
the period of local vigor. 


Once arrived, Bingham did not wait long to make his 
way in Franklin society. Within a year he opened a tavern 
north of the public square and promised ‘‘that he will keep 
his house clear of disorderly company—and every exertion 
in his power shall be used to render themselves |travelers] 
and horses comfortable during their stay with him.” Nam- 
ing his “house of entertainment” the Square and the Compass, 
he evidently was making a bid for the patronage of his Masonic 
brothers. His hostelry seems to have been very popular 
for attorneys, real estate men, and others located their offices 
or property by reference to the tavern when listing advertise- 
ments in the local newspaper.** A schoolteacher, in fact, 
remained at the tavern over the winter and used that as his 
headquarters while advertising his talents.* 


Bingham despite his diffidence early became an honored 
member of the town fathers: his toasts at public dinners were 
quoted in the Intelligencer; he acted as chairman in May 1821 
of an assembly preparing a petition to the general assembly; 
he was committee chairman to improve public health;*’ 
and he was one of the charter members, constitutional com- 
mitteeman, and treasurer of the local Masonic lodge, Union 
No. 7.8 In 1821 he began his political service as justice 
of the peace of Howard county and was in addition one of the 
first county court judges.*® 


Similarly, his financial interests expanded. He purchased 
a farm in Arrow Rock township and turned his attention 
to a nonperishable, staple money crop—tobacco. He opened 
a tobacco factory in November 1821 with a partner, William 


3 Missouri Intelligencer, September 25, 1829. 

%JIbid., May 6, 1820. 

%7bid., June 10, 17, September 26, 30, 1820. 

%7bid., September 30, 1820. 

37Ibid., May 7, August 8, 1821; February 25, 1822. Lying close to the 
river, Old Franklin was plagued by the prevailing autumnal fevers. Bingham 
undoubtedly was all the more interested in the general problem because of the 
loss of his daughter Eliza in 1821. Ibid., March 5, 1821. 

%87bid., May 14, 1822. 
%97bid., June 25, 1821; July 9, 16, August 20, 1822; August 12, 1823. 
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Lamme, and business had so expanded by 1822 that the 
erection of a warehouse for storage was required.‘’ The 
factory offering its varieties of chewing tobacco, cigars, and 
the leaf sold its wares in St. Louis.“ Such a business, in- 
dependent of the local market, had definitely moved out of 
the earlier pioneering stage of economic development. As 
taverns maintained a ready return for the frontiersman, 
Bingham’s changing interests to manufacturing and staple pro- 
duction reflect the growing transformation of Franklin. 


However, his increasing prosperity was brought to a 
close soon after. In 1823 a lack of rain during the summer 
threatened to destroy the tobacco crop, and in October he 
and his partner advertised they would sell chewing tobacco 
and cigars ‘‘on very liberal terms—all of which they warrant 
to be of good quality.” Such sales may have been limited, 
for early winter snows caused more injury to the crop in the 
Boon’s Lick country.“ For his family this turn of affairs . 
was most unfortunate. His numerous political and financial 
responsibilities were being maintained in spite of serious ill- 
ness. During the spring he was unable to hold court and 
December 27, 1823, he died at the early age of thirty-eight.“ © 
His wife and the children who had lost the inheritance in 
the East were now to see the tobacco, the factory, and even 
such household goods as feather beds and a cooking stove 
sold at auction.“ Whatever the causes for the mismanage- 
ment, the widow was forced in 1827 to seek aid from the 
fellow members of her husband’s masonic lodge to secure for 
her family the farm near Arrow Rock.‘7 The composer of 
his obituary was quite prophetic when he foresaw that Mrs. 
Bingham, “his relict will long wander in the cloisters of woe.” 


“0Jbid., November 13, 1821; November 19, 1822. 

4‘1Ibid., March 13, 1824. 

“7bid., August 19, 1823. 

“Ibid., October 7, 1823. 

“4Ibid., November 11, 1823. 

44Ibid., May 20, December 30, 1823. 

“éIbid., July 15, 1824; July 9, 29, 1825. 

47Denslow, Ray V., A Missouri Frontier Lodge, The Story of Franklin 
Union Lodge No. 7, at Old Franklin, Missouri, 1822-1832, p. 18. The resolution 
which provided for the relief appropriated fifty dollars, appointed one committee 
to aid her sons secure trades or professions, and another to draw subscriptions 
to secure a tract of land on which the family lived. 
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Even discounting the customary funeral oratory, Bingham 
seems to have been very popular in the little town of Franklin: 
. ... The character of the deceased was unobtrusive and unassuming. 

He sought not the glare and glitter of public distinction. His virtues... . 
were exercised and shone with a steady, yet mild lustre in the circle of his 
own immediate family, and immediate neighborhood. Shunning, from 
modesty, all that halo of political glory, which his fellow-citizens were 
well disposed to shed around his brow, he gloried in the exercise of the 
duties of a good husband, parent, citizen, neighbor, friend . . . . Who 
was there in all the relations of private and social life superior to Bingham? 
. . . . Who, as a citizen, was more enterprising and more public spirited 
than Bingham? . . . . Who, as a public officer, so far as he would accept 
of public office, ever discharged his duties with more firmness, integrity, 
and impartiality than Bingham? All exclaim—‘not one.’"* 

His personal characteristics that led to the general public 
estimation in which he was held appear again and again in 
his diary—his humor, his thoughtfulness, his wide interests 
in people and their activities. Besides throwing light on the 
emigration of the period, his journal will be of interest and 
value for research on the background and inheritance of the 
artist, his son George. 

The original diary was given to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri by Mrs. Mayme W. Walter of Butler, 
Missouri, who is the granddaughter of Henry’s daughter, 
Amanda Bingham Barnes. Unfortunately, both the first 
three and final pages have been destroyed. His own manu- 
script page numbers are indicated by brackets and bold face 
type; since the diary was unparagraphed the present arrange- 
ment is used to facilitate reading. While his punctuation 
and spelling often leave much to be desired, sometimes as in 
the use of “prairie’’ his spelling follows the contemporary 
pronunciation, ‘‘paraaer,” “‘parearer,”” or “‘praira.’’* 
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———up to the wheel for the purpose of Conveying the Grain 
as it falls Through the floor (which has holes through it) to the 
Center on the Top of the wheel or floor around the out side 


“Missouri Intelligencer, December 30, 1823. 

“Dickens, Charles, American Notes for General Circulation, p. 122; Dana, 
Edmund, Geographical Sketches tn the Western Country: Designed for Emigrants 
and Settlers, p. 135. 
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is a Rim of about a foot high to prevent the Straw from flying 
of[f] as the Machine works the horse is hitched to an arm 
fastened into the Shaft; and the[in?] Turning the floor puts 
the Chains in Swift Motion which I supose will thresh verry 
fast as the Chains are heavy; and as they Strike; the floor 
moves fresh Grain under them Every Step; 


We Came on up the River and passed A Coll Hancocks 
who has Built himself a fine Brick house on a hill on the left 
of the Road over looking a large Meadow on the Right of the 
Road; which I think is not Rich After Crossing the River 
four times and going about 114 miles over the hills we arived 
at Mr. Kents Near the foot of the Allegany Mountains; 
where we got Breakfast; and found his Grandson to Be a 
[4] 4 horse Jockey By his Boasting about his horses. We 
then Came on about a Mile and Began to Ascend the Mountain 
and Traveld on through a Mountanious and hilly Country 
for 10 miles to Montgomery Courthouse or Christiansburg®’ 
a Small Town Situated in a poor Cold Gravelly part of the 
Country: We Came on 5 miles to a Mr. Chorltons™ from 
Chorltons we Came on to New River at Englishe’s Ferry; 
from Mr. Kents to this place it is all poor & hilly with flint 
gravel on the North Side of the River is some Low grounds 
But not Rich; we Crossed the River to the Ferry house: 
where we were told the Ferry was worth about 2,000$ pr 
Annum; 





“Christiansburg was founded in 1792 and by 1835 contained two common 
schools, fifteen small shops and several stores, and a population of only 230 
whites. Martin, Joseph, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, p. 401; Howe, Henry, Historical Collections of Virginia 

. (1852), p. 385. 


51One of the trustees of Christiansburg when it was founded in 1792 was a 
James Chorlton. Howe, Historical Collections of Virginia, p. 385. 


52Englishes’ ferry is presumably a varied spelling of the one known as 
Ingles or Inglis on New river. The early route, taken by Bingham, crossed New 
river at Ingle’s ferry, a short distance west of Blacksburg in Montgomery 
county. Michaux, André, Journal of Travels Into Kentucky, 1793-1796, in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. III, p. 48 fn. Ingles ferry 
is now at the boundary of Pulaski and Montgomery counties on New river. 
It was named for members of the Ingles family, some of whom were involved 
in the Indian massacre in Draper’s meadows in 1756. Matthew Ingles died 
from wounds inflicted and Mrs. William Ingles was taken prisoner. Pendleton, 
William C., History of Tazewell County and Southwest Virginia, 1748-1920, 
pp. 207, 215, 216. 
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we Came on about 5 miles to a small Town Calld New- 
burn; the Land from the River to Newburn Except about a 
mile Near the Town is Verry poor Newburn is In Montgomery 
County I was Informed Land about here is Selling for about 
10$ pr Acre and wheat about 75c pr Bushel Lynchburg is 
the nearest Market to which place they have to pay $1.25c 
pr 100 Ibs for halling It is said that Beef Cattle is the 
Staple of Montgomery County But I have never yet Traveld 
where I have Seen Such Small poor Cattle; 

May 9th we left Newburn Early and Came on over a hilly 
Country for 8 miles to Mr. Finleys Tavern In the Edge of 
Wethe County where we Got Breakfast and waited for a Mr. 
Bird who had left his pocket Book at Newburn; Mr. Bird 
haveing Returned with his pocket Book we Came on over 
Land Something Better But hilly to a Mr. Straws’ where we 
stoped for the Night 

Early in the morning we Came on to Mount Airy™ a Newly 
Laid of[f] Town on the Dividing Ridge Between the waters 
of New River & Holston where we got Breakfast; we then 
Came on a few miles to the waters of the Holston River the 
Land here is a little Better But Still has Cold apearance, 
The Growth of Timber from Salem In Boutetaurt County 
to this place mostly white Oak and the Small Grain looks 
verry thin & poor with a verry few Exceptions the Ground 
in the Grainfields is Intirely Naked and the woods are as 
Dry as If It was February; we have had [5] had hard frosts 
for Several mornings past 

we Came on Down the North Branch of Holston and 
passed Some Better looking Land and stoped at a Large 
spring Calld the Magazine spring where we got an Exellent 
Drink of water; the spring took its Name from there having 





53Newburn, sixteen miles southwest of Christiansburg, was six or seven 
miles west of Ingles ferry on the main western stage road from Baltimore to 
Nashville, Tennessee. Martin, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, pp. 401-402. 

Mount Airy was in Smyth county on the road fifteen miles from Evans- 
ham, according to a map of 1835 accompanying Martin, Ibid. 

Wythe county is an elevated tableland with such characteristic features 
as high cliffs and toppling precipices of solid limestone, with a few plains on the 
river, these comparatively small, rarely over one half-mile wide. Peck, J. M., 
A New Guide for Emigrants to the West (1831), p. 182. 
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Been During the old Indian wars a quantity of Amunition 
Buried In It to hide It from the Indians which Amunition 
Still Remains In the Spring It is verry Deep Tho It has the 
apearance of not Being more than a foot to the Bottom; 
But the Bottom is quick Sand and you Could Instantly 
Sink a fence Rail Endways out of Sight; from the Spring 
we Came on over pretty much the Same Kind of Land Down 
the River to a Mr. Killingins where we fed our horses we 
Came on Down the River to the Seven Mile ford™® here the 
Land looks well; we Came‘on to Joseph Meeks*’ Tavern In 
a verry large Stone house in front of the house about 30 yds 
from the Door is one of the finest Large Springs I have yet 
Seen Breaking out among the rocks Large Enough to Drive 
a Great Mill and as Clear as Christal; Mr. Meeks Informd 
us that Land along the Road on Holston River would Sell 
from 20$ to 50$ pr acre and their only Market is the Road 

May the 11th Early In the morning we Came on over 
pretty good Land to the Widow Meeks; where we Got Break- 
fast we then Came on over the Same kind of Land to Abing- 
ton®* which is the Seat of Justice for Washington County 
Abington has the Apearance of Being a place of Buisseness 
and probably has 2,000 Inhabitance and is Scattered along 
the Road for Nearly a Mile there is a fine plastor Bank in 
this County, And the Kings Cellebrated Salt works is allso 
in this County,®® frome Abington we Came on 12 miles to 

“The seven mile ford, on the middle fork of the Holston river. is now in 
Smyth county, Virginia, but was in Washington county at the time of Bing- 
ham’'s journey. Michaux, André, Journal of Travels Into Kentucky, July 15, 
1793—April 11, 1796, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. 


III, pp. 46-47; Martin, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, p. 464. 

57A voting precinct was established March 10, 1819, at the home of a James 
Meeks, on the north side of the middle fork of the Holston river in the upper 
end of the county. In 1812 he had campaigned for office as a member of the 
state legislature, but had been defeated. Summers, History of Southwest 
Virginia, pp. 467, 452. 

Abingdon was situated along the great valley road about eight miles 
north of the Tennessee boundary and about seven miles from the two forks of 
the Holston. In 1835 it contained between 150-200 dwelling houses, two acad- 
emies, about 1000 population, of which 13 were lawyers and three physicians. 
Martin, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia, p. 464. 

“The manufacture of salt at this point, sometimes called Saltville, had 
been carried on since 1797 when Preston and King began working the salt mine. 
Located on the north fork of the Holston, the manufacturing point had declined 
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Capt. Goodsons** who has a Good Mill; I have Noticed the 
Timber has Changed A few miles East of Abington [6] 
Instead of white Oake there is frequently Black Oak; wallnut; 
ash; wild Cherry; & Sugar Tree and the weeds that have now 
Shot up are mostly wild Cumphry & May apple vegetation 
is much farther advanced here than 20 Miles East of this the 
Land off the Road we are told is Selling from 7 to 10$ pr 
Acre But much higher on the Road; we Came on over some 
good Land heavily Timbered and Some fine limestone Springs 
& Small Creeks of Clear water and Crossd the line Between 
Tennesee & Virginia to Mr. Cullwells who Informed us Land 
off the Road was Selling from 4 to 6$ of a pretty Good Quallity 
But on the Road was worth 20§ pr acre and Said the Land 
would produce 30 Bushels Corn & 10 or 15 Bushels wheat pr 
Acre the price of Corn has Been for the last two years 50cts 
wheat 874cts & Oats 33)¥cts 


we Came on over the Chestnut hill passd Some good 
Broken Land for Several Miles to Mr. Gains® who has a fine 
Spring we then Came on over Land Decending a little 
to the west; But Nearly level for Several Miles; Looks thin 
and a little Swampy to a Creek Calld Reedy Creek Near the 


in its former importance by 1835. Ibid., p. 454. Mineral springs were found 
in several places in western Virginia, including Wyth county. According to 
Darby, by sinking wells to a sufficient depth salt water might be procured in 
almost any place along the western range of the Chestnut ridge. “It is only 
those who have resided twenty-five or thirty years in this country, who can 
fully appreciate the benefits arising from these salt works. From the end of 
the Revolutionary war down to about 1800 . . . . salt was in West Pennsy- 
vania $5 per bushel, near double the foregoing price when compared to the pres- 
ent standard of money. ... By the introduction of salt from Conemaugh 
‘ . Dow often at less than $3 per barrel." Darby, William, The Emigrant’s 
Guide to the Western and Southwestern States and Territories (1818), p. 265. 

“Captain Goodson may be the John Goodson who in the spring of 1819 
was one of the commissioners appointed by the county court of Washington 
county in deciding election disputes. Summers, History of Southwest Virginia, 
p. 467. 

*'The Gaines (or Gains) family had lived in Sullivan county for some time. 
A James Gains was one of the commissioners of the town of Blountville in 1795 
and of the survey of the “great road"’ to the Holston; Francis H. Gaines was 
sheriff, 1800-1802, of the county. Taylor, Historic Sullivan, pp. 92, 155. Am- 
brose Gaines, originally from Virginia, settled in Sullivan county and became a 
successful pioneer farmer there. His son Matthew was born in Sullivan county 
but had moved to Knoxville by 1836. Matthew's son, James L., was a colonel 
of the Civil war and figured in Tennessee politics. Speer, William 8., Sketches 
of Prominent Tennesseans, p. 101. 
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South fork of Holston River this Level Land may Be pur- 
chased we were Informd for 6 or 10$ pr Acre the Improved 
Land on the River is worth 15 or 20$ pr Acre we Crossed 
over the Creek and Came on Down the River to the Boat 
yard in Sullivan County a Small Villiage on the west Bank 
of the River abouta mile above the fork® the River is Naviga- 
ble for flat & Keel Boats in high water 

May 13th we started Early and Came on to the North 
fork at Ross old Iron works® about 1 mile from the Boat 
yard we Crossed the River over a Bad ford and Came on Down 
the River at times in Sight of it and at other times over the 
hills which has poor & good Land In Interior Some Good 
Springs & Some Good Farming and some poor farms where 
Some have [7] to hall their water the Land along here is 
Selling from 8 to 16$ where there is a proportion of River 
Bottom it is the highest; the Bottoms are Narrow But Some 
of them Rich; the freight from this Neighborhood to the 
Muscle Shoals by Boat is about one Dollar pr 100 lbs & to 
New Orleans 2$ the State of Tennesee has voted 10,000$ 
for the Improvement of the Navigation of the Holston we 
Came on Down the River a South west Course to Rodgers- 
ville the Seat of Justice for Hawkins County Rodgersvilles 
lys about a Mile from the River & has 7 or 8 hundred In- 
habitance the State has Chartered a Bank to go Into operation 
In a Short Time with a Cappital of 200,000$ Land about this 
place is worth from 10 to 15$ 


Early In the morning we Came on Down the River 12 
miles to Capt Nolls; we Came on about a mile and Turnd 
a little more west through Some pretty good Land lying well 


®Before the day of the railroad, boatyards were strung along the river 
fronts throughout Sullivan county. The principal one was at Kingsport where 
there were also docks. The vessels used were of a flatboat pattern with a small 
cabin from sixty to seventy feet long and sixteen to eighteen feet wide, with 
about five men required to handle them. Taylor, Historic Sullivan, p. 230. 

®The most prosperous industry in Sullivan county and eastern Tennessee 
was the manufacture of iron. Sullivan and Carter counties had thirteen 
furnaces. Ross’ furnace was one of the identification points along the ‘‘great 
road"’ from Virginia to the north fork of the Holston river. Taylor, Historic 
Sullivan, pp. 155, 225. 

“Rogersville was twenty-two miles from the Holston river. Michaux, 
André, Journal of Travels Into Kentucky, 1793-1796, in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. III, p 51. 
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a little West with pine with Red Soil we Came on Several 
Miles and the Mountains on Each Side Became Nearer the 
Road as we advanced & the Land more Stoney & Rough 
But pretty good to Beans Station® the Land from the River 
to this place is Selling from 8 to12$ we here took the Kentucky 
Road Leading up a small Run a Northwest Course to Clinch 
Mountains In about 4% mile from Beans Station is Several 
Sulphur springs near the Road & one verry Strong In the Edge 
of the Road 

we Came on about a mile and around at the foot of the 
Mountain where is a toll gate that we had to pay 12¥cts 
Each we Came on up the mountain which is Rough & Steep 
the South Side up which we are going is a Sollid Sand Rock 
Covered with about one or two feet of Earth & Gravel on 
which Grows a few Scrubby Oaks we Came on about 1% 
miles In Short Steep windings and arived at the Top here 
is a Cabbin & two or three IIl Looking men In It Ina verry 
Merry humor there is not a spot of Earth Cultivated at this 
Cabbin or Near it & there people Must Subsist In a Misterious 
Manner [8] we Came on Down the Mountain on the North 
Side which is Rich But Steep & Rocky from the foot of the- 
Steep part we Came over some good Land But Mountanious; 
passed Some Settlements and arived about Sunset at Clinch 
River over which we Crossd on Eavans Bridge which is 
about 150 yds over; the Bottoms on Clinch apear to be Rich 
But Verry Narraw and frequently None; the high Land is 
Steep & Stoney with verry heavy Timber Clinch River is 
Navigable at high water for flat Bottom Boats A Consider- 
able Distance above the Bridge the Land in this Neghbor- 
hood is Selling from 3 to 6$ the Bottoms will produce from 
40 to 50 Bushels Corn pr acre the Bridge is said to Be worth 
about 600$ pr Annum; 

May the 15th Started Early and Came on over a Moun- 
tanious Country for 12 miles and arived at Taswell the Seat 
of Justice for Claiborn County Taswell is a villiage of about 
a dozen houses Situated In a vally on a Naked lime stone 


Bean's Station was established by Captain William Bean from Virginia 
who settled on Boon’s creek, a tributary of the Watauga, in 1767. Heis reputed 
to have hunted with Boone. Ramsey, James G., The Annals of Tennessee, 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century ...., p. 94. 
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Rocks I have not Seen a more Rough and hilly part of the 
Country than this Land is Selling from 3 to 6$ they have 
no Market But the Road Corn from Mongomery County 
in Virginia to this place is about 50cts pr Bushel & Oats 
about 3344cts from Taswell we Came on through the hills 
Mountains & Rocks and some good Land to powels River® 
about 8 Miles; The River is Navigable at this place for flat 
Bottom Boats of 2 Tons Burthen It Emties Into Clinch & 
Clinch Emties Into the Holston at South west point it is 
about 50 yds over & not fordable we Crossed over in a flat 
and Came on up a verry Steep Long hill Descended the 
Same through a vally Surrounded by high hills for a Mile 
and entered powels Valley here the Land is Some Better 
and more level we Stoped about 2 miles from the River at 
Mr. McHenrys out of a Shower & fed our horses we are 
Informed the Land here is not good for wheat and is Selling 
from 6 to 8$ after about 2 hours it stopd Raining & we Came 
on about 2 miles & arived at the foot of the [9] Cumberland 
Mountain on the Side of the Mountain the Road passes 
twice through a Corner of Virginia In two hundred yards 
Distance we Came on to the Top where we Crossed the line into 
the State of Kentucky from the foot on the South side to the 
Top is about 400 yds at the foot of the Mountain In the 
Corner of Virginia is a Merchant Mill & Store house at the 
Junction of the powels valley Road & the Road from Beans 
Station which has Been a great stand for Selling goods; 
By the time we had arived at the Top of the Mountain it had 
Commenced Raining Briskly which Caused us to push on 
Down the Mountain as fast as possible in about 44 mile we 
arived at the foot and Stoped at a Coll. Hagans for the Night 

Coll. Hagan*? Informed us that he had acted as Sherrif 
for this County which is knox for Several years (and among 


“Powell's river rises in the Powells mountain in Virginia, passes into 
Tennessee, and joins Clinch river thirty-eight miles northeast of Knoxville. 
According to Worcester, Joseph E., A Gazetteer of the United States in 1817, it 
was navigable for boats for nearly one hundred miles. 

*'The Hagan family was on the Cumberland river at an early date. David 
Hagan received a grant of one hundred acres, August 24, 1799, in Cumberland 
county on Little Rennix creek, and Benjamin Haggan received 94% acres, 
June 10, 1805, in the same county on the Cumberland river. Jillson, Willard 
R., The Kentucky Land Grants, pp. 331, 446. 
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other things) he Said he some little time since Receved an 
Invitation from a Certain Magistrate of the County to vissit 
him and having Some Buissness that way he Concluded to 
Call & See him & when he Rode up to the house the Migistrate 
Came to the Door and Invited him In and Stated that Diner 
was Nearly Ready In a few Minutes Diner was Brought in 
and for the want of a Table was Sat on a Chest and there 
Being only one Chair & a Bench he Set the Chair for the Coll. ° 
and took the Bench himself all things Being Ready he told 
his Son Tom; (a boy of about 10 years old) to keep out the 
Dogs & hogs while they Dined the Chest Being Set Between 
the two Soon Tom found he had a hard Task; however they 
Comenced their Dinner & Chat; Tom taking more Notice 
of the Chat than his part Several hogs Entered and In spite 
of Tom Rushed through the house to the other Door the 
Magistrate Being a long legd man Could not for the Sides 
of the Chest Set Close to his plate In the Course of the Chat 
let fall a piece of Bread which Rolld under the Chair of the 
Coll. a large Dog [10] Seing it Passed Tom and Run his 
head under the Chair for the Bread & Tom finding the Dog 
had passed him fell to Beating the Dog who in Retreating 
to the Door Carried of[f] the Chair from under the Coll. 
which Ended the Dinner. 


The Next morning Continued to Rain for an hour or two 
and Broke of[f] a little when we Started and Came on through 
the Wilderness which have Some good Land along the Runs 
But Narraw the Mountains on Each Side are Steep and 
Came Close up to the Runs and Intirely unsettled the Road 
along here from Hagans to Cumberland River is Rough & 
Some of it Steep at the River where we Crossed is a fine 
Bottom of good Land and a Brick house; In this Bottom is a 
Mound of Earth thrown up of about 10 or 12 feet In hight and 
40 or 50 In Breadth In a Circular form which the people now 
make a Burying place;** the Country to the North of the River 
at this place is Intirely unsettled for 40 miles (as we were 


6sBingham may be referring to any one of the three ancient towns and 
seven ‘“‘monuments” in Knox county on the Cumberland river and near Bar- 
boursville which were early discovered in Kentucky. Marshall, H., The History 
of Kentucky (1824), Vol. I, p. 41 in appendix. 
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Informed By our Land Lord) the Clifts along the River is 
high and Some of them hang Right over the River we Crossed 
the River and passed on Down Between the River and the 
Clifts for 8 miles through Some Narraw Rich Bottoms the 
River here is about 60 yds over we left the River about a 
Mile and Stoped at a Mr Johnsons on Stinking Creek for the 
Night the Land here is thin white Oak Land But Some Strips 
* of Meadow Land along the Runs 


Sunday morning may the 17th we Came on through the 
wilderness which Still Remains Hilly & white Oak Timber as 
we advance we find the hills not so high and the Country 
poorer & some places Barren®® we Traveld about 30 miles & 
stoped for the Evening at a Mr Jacksons 


May the 18th we Came on Early 2 miles to a Creek Calld 
Rock Castle here we took the Right hand Road which leads 
to Richmond we then Came on through poor Broken land to 
Rock Castle River”? over which we passed the River is 
about 40 yds over we Came on up a Creek about 2 miles 
Between Steep hills and arived at the top of the Big hill; 
[11] which is 17 Miles over the hill is Steep for about 4% 
a mile at this End when we arive at a good Road _ it is Com- 
posed of a Loose Coarse Grey sand through which apears 
Large Sand Rocks and hangs over So as to form large Shelters 
from Rains it is Coverd with Oak timber of a large Sise 
Both Black & white Oak about half way Down the west End 
which is Verry Steep; the Sand has Cracked above and Started 
to Run over the Road for 30 or 40 yds above the Road; 
Stumps trees & alltogether; and to prevent it they have Set 
In a Row of posts in the uper Edge of the Road for Some 
Distance after getting to the foot of the hill we Stoped 
at a Mr Broadens for the Night 





The area in the southern part of Kentucky on the waters of the Green 
and ite branches and toward the Tennessee boundary was often termed as the 
“barrens,” @ most deceptive word. Compared to the country lying to the 
northeast watered by the Licking, Kentucky, and Salt rivers, the garden of 
the state, it was overlooked for it was thinly wooded and covered in summer 
with high grass amid sparse and short oak timber. Baird, View of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, p. 198. 
70Rock Castle river in Kentucky runs southwest into the Cumberland near 
the Long Shoals. Worcester, Gazetteer of the United States. 
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Early in the morning we Came on for 9 miles over thin 
white Oak Land the Land then Looks Better & in about a 
Mile we Came into verry Rich Land Beautifully Timbered 
with Walinut Cherry Buck Eye Sugar Tree & Black Oak we 
Came on By some Beautifull Rich farms about 4 miles and 
arived at Richmond the Seat of Justice for Madison County; 
Richmond is a hansome flourishing Town Built mostly of 
Brick it has a Cotton & woolen factory one worked By horses 
& the other By Steam; the Land in this Nieghborhood is 
Selling from 20 to 50$ Richmond apears to Be a good place 
to Retail goods & has the edvantage of all the wilderness 
Trade; here we took the Road Leading to Boonsborough 
through Rich fine Land for 4 or five Miles as we advance the 
Land Becomes more Broken and not so Rich But Still good 
in about 12 miles from Richmond we arived at Boonsborough”! 
Situated on the South Side of Kentucky River it has a 
Tobacco ware house But is a thinly Inhabited place and the 
few Buildings that are left are fast going to Rack the Land 
here is hilly and poor Boonsborough is the place where old 
Coll. Boon first made his Establisment In Kentucky we 
Crossed over the River in a flat the River here is about 80° 
yds over with a Deep Strong Current on the North Side is a 
New [12] Tabacco ware house we Came on up the hills 
about a Mile and put up for the Night at a Mr Griglesworths 
here we found some Drunken Men over their Cups 

May the 20th we Came on and as we leave the River 
we find the Land apears Better and Becomes Level & Rich 
we Came on 6 or 7 miles through Rich Land and arived at 
Winchester”? a hansome flourishing Town In Clark County 
well Built with Brick we then Came on 7 or 8 miles & passd 
Strades Creek to a Mr. Hedges In Bourbon County we find 
the Land from Winchester to Hedges Rich and mostly En- 
closed for Stock farms; having Some Buisness with Mr. 





71Boonsborough was one of the largest towns in Kentucky when the state 
was admitted to the Union in 1792 and was then conspicuous for its shipments 
of the great tobacco crops produced around it. But by 1810 it had declined to 
an obscure hamlet; a little Jater even its decreasing cabins had disappeared. 
Ranch, George W., Boonsborough (Filson Club publications, No. 16), p. 133. 

72Winchester was about forty miles east of Frankfort. McGill, John, 
The Pioneer to the Kentucky Emigrant (1832), p. 13. 
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Hedges we Concluded to Spend the Ballance of the Day 
with him In the afternoon we walked over his farm which 
is Rich and about 1,000 acres Inclosed he has Some of the 
finest Cattle I have Ever Seen 


May the 21st we Started after Breakfast and Came on 
towards Lexington 7 or 8 miles to Mr. Phillip Amends the 
Land verry Rich But the water apears to Be scarce and 
likely to Be more so as the Summer advances tho we were 
Informd By Numbers that here are a great many Springs 
that Run all the year now that Did not apear at all when 
the Country was first settled 


we Staid at this place till the 25th when we Came on 
13 miles to Lexington over Land much the Same Lexington” 
is a hansome Town Nearly Level it has Some good water 
a University” & several Manufactorys worked By Steam 
from the apearance of the place I Supose it has about 5,000 
Inhabitance 


on the 26th we Started Early for Frankfort and Came 
on over fine Rich Land for about 20 miles well Improved 
as we got within 2 miles of Frankfort the land is poorer and 
more Broken; we arived at Frankfort” which is the Capital 
of the State Situated on the North Bank of Kentucky River 


Lexington, Kentucky, according to Welby who also traveled through in 
1819, had contained but a hundred houses thirty-five years before, but at that 
time ‘“‘has now several thousand, and many of them very handsome... . 
and near the town is a manufactory or two.’’ A Visit to North America and the 
English Settlements in Illinois, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
Vol. XII, p. 221. Its civic buildings were always mentioned (Darby, Emi- 
grant's Guide, p. 206), and by 1832 it had three or four wool factories, five or 
six for cotton, and several for making machines. Baird, View of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, p. 196. 

“Transylvania university, founded in 1798, was early retarded by the 
Indian wars. Darby, Emigrant’s Guide, p. 206. Welby described it in 1819 as 
‘well situated at the eastern entrance of the town; it is a handsome building 
but within a bad state; at present there are about one hundred pupils."" <A 
Visit to North America and the English Settlements in Illinois, in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 221. 

Frankfort, the capital, was in 1817 ‘“‘not remarkable for any consider- 
able difference in population or improvement from fother towns] . .. . con- 
taining from 300 to 1200 inhabitants."’ Darby, Emigrant’s Guide, p. 206. 
However, Faux in 1818 described the town which “boasts a good state, or par- 
liament house, and prison, and a church or two, and altogether displays more 
taste and cleanliness than Lexington City."’ Faux, Memorable Days in America 
. « « «(1818-1820), in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XI, 
p. 194. 
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In a Bend Saraunded By high hills the Main Street is Shaped 
By the River winding a little from the East By South to 
west it is well Built mostly of Brick we here Crossed the 
River on a Toll Bridge with Stone pillars and [13] wooden 
frame and floor on the South Side of the River is a Steam 
Sawmill and Several other Steam works and Some hansom 
Country houses In Sight Built of Brick we Came on through 
a Broken Country of Second Rate Land for 10 miles to 
Hardinsville a New place Just Laid out & the Lots to Be Sold 
the 1st Day of June Next the Land from Frankfort on the 
Road to this place tho not Rich is Selling from 40 to 50$ 
the Land off the Road of the Same quallity from 12 to 15$ 
Corn is worth 50cts pr Bushel & Butter at Frankfort is worth 
25cts pr lb 


May 27th we Started Early on the Road to Shelbyville 
the Land is Second Rate till we Came within about 2 miles 
of the Town where is Some fine farms and the Land much 
Better Shelbyville” is 12 miles from Hardinsville It’s a 
hansome Town Built of Brick and has about 2500 Inhabitance 
here is a Carding Machine which is So Constructed as to Be 
worked By a horse without his going forward the floor giving 
way under his feet Backwards; from Shelbyville we Came on 
to Middle Town from Shelbyville to Middle Town the Land 
is good and Selling from 10$ to 60 the Land that Sells higest 
is Small Tracts well Improved for Tavern Stands— Middle 
Town is a small villiage In Jefferson County of 7 or 800 
Inhabitance 

on the 28th we Started Early and Came on a mile or two 
and Entered Rich level Land and passed Some of the finest 
farms I have Ever seen with fine Buildings we passed a Farm 
within 4 or 5 miles of Louisville on the Left hand Belonging 
to a Mr. Beal which we were told he had Been offerd 100$ 
pr. acre and take the whole Tract of 2,000 Acres we Crossed 
Bear Grass Creek within a Mile or two of Louisville which 





Shelbyville, the county seat of Shelby county, Kentucky, was established 
in 1798. The brick buildings which impressed Bingham were the result of the 
brickyards which early appeared in the town. There were two by 1800 and in 
1818 a Mr. Bridgewater and Thomas Reynolds were also in the trade. Willis, 
History of Shelby County, Kentucky, p. 250. 
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Creek Emties Into the Ohio River at the Uper End of the 
Town 
Louisville” is Situated on the South East Bank of the 
Ohio River Just above the falls and is a place of Considerable 
Trade it has two Steam Grist Miils on a large scale 1 Steam 
Sawmill and an Iron Foundary worked By Steam this is 
the principal place [14] of Import & Export for the State of 
Kentucky it is in a Rappid State of Improvement and 
property is Selling high; But I fear that it is an unhealthy 
Situation the Bear Grass Creek Being Stagnant by Back 
water for Some Distance makes Some verry unhealthy fogs 
in this place; about half a mile Below Louisville is a Dis- 
tillery Nearly Ready to go Into Operation on the most Ex- 
tensive Scale probably of any in the United States it has 2 
Stills made of Copper In Nearly the Common Shape the 
Largest holds 1500 gallons and the other about half that 
quantity the Mash Tubs hold 15,00 gallons and 24 In 
Number the Mash Tubs is fixt In the Second Story of a house 
on the 3rd Story over them is placed a Reservoir which holds 
water Suffitient to fill the Whole: the worms of the Stills 
are Said to Be 400 yds Long and passes through a Cooling 
Tub that We were told holds 3,000 Barrels this Cooling Tub is 
fixt Between the Still house & the Mash house It is I Supose 
30 or 40 feet high and about 24 In Diameter it hasa Large 
Steam Grist Mill Atached to It which we were told Cost 100,- 
000$ the whole Establishment Is In four Large Brick Buildings 
which together with the Machinery (has Cost three hundred 
thousand Dollars; all worked By Steam and Calculated to 
make 1500 Gallons of whiskey pr Day; 
May the 29th we Started Early In the morning for Vin- 
cennes we Came on Down the River to Shiping port’* a Small 
T7Louisville on the banks of the Ohio was ‘“‘in point of wealth and conse- 
quence, the second town in the state. ... A very extensive and active com- 
merce is now carried on [1817] between this place and Natchez, New Orleans, 
and St. Louis."" Darby, Emigrants’ Guide, p. 207. 
78Shippingport was the yards for several ships and vessels of all kinds used 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This industr~ was aided by the rafting 
of timber for the building down the Ohio. Darby, Emigrants’ Guide, p. 207. 
Located two miles below Louisville it was the port of the city. Before the 
building of the canal, goods and passengers were landed at the village and 


brought to city by land. Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, pp. 
196-197. 
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Town Just Below the falls about 2 miles from Louisville here 
the Steam Boats Come at all times from New Orleans we 
Crossed over the River here and when we had Landed found 
we had Crossed too high up and that we would have to Cross 
Silver Creek in a Boat In Order to get to the Road Leading to 
Vincennes The River at this place is about three quarters of a 
mile [15] over we Came on Down the River on the Indiana 
Side about a Mile through Swampy Rich Bottom to New 
Albany” we then turnd to the North west and Left the River; 
after a mile or two from New Albany the Land gets poorer and 
we asscended a Stout Rough hill of verry poor Land we Could 
See the River from the Top of this hill we then Came on 
over some Broken & Some Level Land very heavily Timberd 
about 10 miles and arived at a Newly Laid out Town in the 
woods Calld Greenville®® we then Came on over the Same 
kind of Land till we Enterd the Barrens of Clarke County 
which has a poor apearance overgrown with Ground Oak 
hazel Bushes & Grass Interspersed with Groves of Timber 
Composed of white Oak & Hickory In these Barrens are a 
quantity of strawberrys which are Just getting Ripe we 
Came on to Mrs. Mores* about 12 miles from Greenville 
and put up for the Night about 13 miles from Greenville 
& 2 miles Before we arived at Mrs. Mores we passed through 


79New Albany in the previous year had ‘‘been puffed throughout the Union, 
but has not yet realized the anticipations of the proprietors.’’ Brown, Western 
Gazetteer, p. 63. While its early growth had been slow, by 1819 it was flourish- 
ing, having more than 150 houses, a steam grist and saw mill. Dana, Edmund, 
Geographic Sketches on the Western Country Designed for Emigrants and Settlers, 
p. 121. Nevertheless, less enthusiastic boomers, such as Richard Lee Mason 
of Maryland, described it in the same year as ‘‘a little village inhabited by tavern- 
keepers and mechanics.’’ Mason, Richard L., Narrative of Richard Lee Mason 
in the Pioneer West, 1819, p. 34. 


80Greenville was described as a ‘‘trifling village’’ by Mason in 1819. Narra- 
tive of Richard Lee Mason in the Pioneer West, 1819, p. 34. 

81When Mason was going over this same route the next year he com- 
mented, ‘“‘miserable huts, poor accommodations, cabin taverns, and high 
charges."’ Ibid., p.35. In October of that year Faux stopped at Mrs. Moore's 
‘‘farm-log-house tavern,”’ thirty-two miles from the Ohio on the road from 
Louisville to Vincennes. It had “three rooms, with a broken window in each; 
all moderately comfortable, until the pitiless, pelting storms of winter come, 
when it will snow and blow upon the beds. My hostess would, in England, 
pass for a witch, having a singularly long, yellow, haggish, dirty, face and com- 
plexion. She has three fine sons, but no servants.” Faux, Memorable Days 
in America ... . (1818-1820), in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748- 
1846, Vol. XI, p. 200. 
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a Small Town of Cabbins Call’d Fredricksburg® it has two 
Taverns & the Signs are higher.than the Cabbins In which 
they are Kept; 

May the 30 Started Early and Came on over Some 
Broken tho not Steep Land and arived at Judge Chambers® 
about 9 Miles which we found to Be a good place of Enter- 
tainment (for this Country) we Came on about 5 miles over 
some good Land Passed a Mill and arived at a Town Call’d 
Peoley™ which is In a Rich Neaghborhood of Land it has 
a Stone Court house Nearly finished and Several good framed 
Dwelling houses 

from Peoley we Came on & Crossed Lick Creek and passed 
through Some Broken Land But Rich and the heavyest 
Timber I have Ever Seen for 8 Miles and Arived at the 
French Lick which is the Greatest Sulpher Springs I have 
Ever Seen; the Uper Spring is a Salt white Sulpher and 
Breaks out at the foot of a hill from under Large Rocks and 
Runs Strong Enough allmost to Turn an over shot [16] 
wheel and is So Strong that it was with Difficulty that I 
Could Swallow it the Lower Spring Boils up out of the 


Fredericksburg, Indiana, was included in a generalization on towns of 
that state by Welby: ‘There are also many other intended to-be towns, but 
at present containing about half a dozen log huts, such as Greensville, Browns- 
ville, Fredericksburg, &c. &c. called thus after the first proprietor of the land, 
who, if he is so fortunate as to make choice of a favourable situation. rapidly 
makes his fortune by the quick influx of settlers." A Visit to North America 
and the English Settlements in Illinois, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 230. 

®*Judge Chambers’ is now Chambersburg in Orange county, about thirty- 
eight miles northwest of New Albany. It was named in honor of Samuel Cham- 
bers who emigrated from North Carolina in 1811 and established the first store 
and tavern here. When Orange county was organized in 1816 he was appointed a 
county judge. Hulme, Thomas, Journal Made During a Tour in the Western 
Countries of America, 1818-1819, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
Vol. X, p. 62fn. Faux described this tavern in 1819 as “his log-tavern is 
comfortable. ... The judge is a smart man of about forty, and not only a 
judge, but a senator also, and what is more, the best horse-jockey in the state. 
He seems very active, prudent, cautious, and industrious, and like all the rest 
of the people on this road, kind-hearted. He fills the two-fold station of waiter 
and hostler in part . . . . for as he has no servant, the drudging must be done 
by the traveller."" Faux, Memorable Days in America . . . . (1818-1820), in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XI, p. 201. 

Paoli, seventy miles east of Vincennes and forty miles northwest of New 
Albany, was the county seat of Orange county, Indiana. Brown, Western 
Gazetteer, p. 65. The town had been laid out only two years earlier, in 1816. 
Welby, A Visit to North America and the English Settlements in Illinois, in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 230. 
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Mud about 60 yds North of this and is a Blue or Black Sulpher; 
It Boils So Strong as to push above the Surface of the Smooth 
water Several Inches and Both Conected together afords a 
Stream Sufitient if they had a fall of 15 or 20 feet to Drive 
a Grist mill; we Could Smell the Sulphur By the Time we 
were within a half mile of the Springs and the Banks of the 
Creek Below the Springs for a quarter of a mile is Blue the 
water Tastes as Strong as the washings of a Dirty Gun these 
Springs we were Told Belong to the publick and was Reserved 
for the prospect of making Salt; from what I have seen I 
think the Chance for Salt a Bad one—from the lick we 
Came on through verry hilly heavy Timberd Land for about 
14 miles and arived at the Junction of the Cincinatti Road 
we Came on about a mile further to White River at Shoultz 
Ferry where we put up for the Night—the Land on the River 
is good the Bottoms Rich & heavy Timberd Land in this 
Neghborhood may Be Bought Second Handed By paying 
In addition to the Congress price the worth of the Improve- 
ments we were Informed that there was a quantity of good 
Land not yet Entered In this Neghborhood 


May the 3ist we Crossed over the River Just Below 
the falls the River is at this place about 80 or 100 yds over 
the Bottom on the South Side here is Rich and we Came a 
Mile or two over good high Land Heavily Timberd and then 
Enterd the Barrens which are level and apear poor But good 
Range and Badly waterd we then Came through Some 
pretty good Timber Land of Large Black Oak & poplar But the 
Srubery apears verry wild and the Land that is Cleard is 
Remarkably full of Sprouts we then Enterd the Barrens 
again and passed through Some poor praria for several Miles 
and then again Enterd Timber Land and Came on a Mile 
or two and arived at a Small Town lately laid out Situated 
[17] in a hansome level Country of good Land well Timberd; 
we were Inform’d that there is Some Rich praria Land Near 
this; the Town is Call’d Sometimes Liverpool® But I Believe 


Liverpool or Washington, Indiana, was a village of only three houses in 
1818. Thomas, David, Travels Through the Western Country in the Summer 
of 1816, reprinted in Lindley, Howard (ed.), Indiana As Seen by Early Travelers, 
p. 65. Welby condemned it as the ‘“‘worst [town] situated for trade," but 
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the proper Name is Washington it is the Seat of Justice 
for Davies County; 

we Came on 4 miles to west White River and passed some 
Good Farms on the Road which would Sell we were Informed 
from 8 to 20$ pr Acre we Crossed over the River which 
is about 250 yds wide at this place the Bottoms are Rich 
But all Subject to Inundation In high water; the Bottoms 
on the west Side is verry Rich But Renderd Intirly usless 
By the frequent Inundations for any other purpose But 
Timber of which it afords Some verry fine Composed of Ash 
Oak hicory, & poplar the Bottom here is about 2 miles 
wide In it we passed a Large Stagnant Lake; from the Bottom 
we Came on over high Land a kind of Timberd Barrens with 
fine Black oak and hickry and full of fine Grass about a foot 
high the Barrens here apear to Be poor But we were Informed 
would produce from 20 to 30 Bushels fine wheat pr Acre; 
The Bottoms on west White River is more subject to Inunda- 
tion Than on East white River; which makes the people in 
Its Neaghborhood more Subject to Ague & Fevers; 

we Came on through the Barrens for Several miles we 
Enterd a swamp over grown with small Bushes and Bad 
Road for about a mile and again Enterd Timber Land which 
has the apearance of Being poor; But we Saw some fine wheat 
Growing Near the Road and we were Told that Improved 
Land would Sell for 10$ we Came on 2 or 3 miles and the 
Land Became Rich and heavy Timberd through which we 
Came 2 or 3 miles and Enterd a large plain or praria from 
west white River to this place water apears to Be Scarce tho 
we passed two good Springs; 

As we Enterd this plain we Could See about 2 miles 
Distant to the South west on a Rising part of the plain the 
Town of [18] Vincennes® which from this place has the apear- 
ance of a Large Citty. it was a pleasing Sight to us who had 
Been Travelling for Several Days allmost In a wilderness as 


described the surrounding land as ‘‘very fertile." Welby, A Visit to North 
America and the English Settlements in Illinois, in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XII, p. 230. 

86Vincennes, the oldest and largest town in Indiana, had been built by the 
French from Canada and at the time of Bingham’s visit most of the inhabitants 
were of French extraction. Darby, Emigrants’ Guide, p. 216. Baird stated 
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we aproached the Town we found it was not so well Built 
as we Suposed from the first view and when we arived at it 
we found it to [be] Badly Laid out with Narraw Crooked 
Streets and (Except a few New houses) Built of poles Set 
upright and Dobed with Mud in the old French Stile it 
is Scater’d on the Bank of the Wabash River for a Mile and 
Extends about 4 a mile in the plain it has I supose about 
2500 Inhabitance and is a Beautiful Situation on the East 
Bank of the Great Wabash River; which is a most Beautifull 
River about 350 yds over with high Banks on this Shore In 
an Extencive plain on the East North & South for Several 
Miles which Decends a little from the Town and afords 
Exellent pasture for the whole Town we were Informed 
that Congress has passed a Law Authorizing the Sale of the 
Donation Lands Near this Town and the proceds to Be 
Apropriated to the Improvement of the place; and as the 
Country around it is Rich and Settling Rapidly with Enter- 
prising Americans I have no Doubt But Vincennes will soon 
Be a place of Considerable Importance and No Doubt the han- 
somest Town in the United States; 


The River is Navigable above Vincenes for Several hun- 
dred Miles and the Country on the East Side Rich and 
Settling Rapidly the frieght from the place to New Orleans 
is $1,25c pr 100 lbs and from Orleans to this place 5,00c*’ 
The Land on the west or— Ilionaise shore lys Lower than 


that it had been considered unhealthy for several years (View of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, pp. 171-172), and Welby noted that it “has not yet by any 
means lost its cabin appearance though the beneficial effects of the New Orleans 
market are beginning to be very apparent.’’ Welby, A Visit to North America 
and the English Settlements in Illinois, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, Vol. XII, pp. 237-238. However, on the river a steam mill ground 
corn, sawed timber, and carded wool and cotton. His mention of “two middling 
taverns” was detailed by Faux: “there is occasionally a scarcity of neces- 
saries, particularly of milk and butter, which, with the worst tea, are dealt 
very sparingly; no lump sugar, no brandy, no segars, no spitoons are to be seen 
at this hotel."" Faux, Memorable Days in America... . (1818-1820), in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XI, p. 211. 

87Indiana had a profitable trade in foodstuffs at this time, according to 
Darby. ‘For domestic consumption and exportation are made large quantities 
of beef, pork, butter, lard, bacon, leather, whiskey, and peach brandy. With 
but little exception, Natchez and New Orleans are the outlets of the surplus 
products of Indiana. A few articles are occasionally sent to Pittsburgh, but 
that commerce, never extensive, is on the decline."" Emigrants’ Guide (1818), 
p. 217. 
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on this Shore and is Subject to frequent Inundations for some 
Considerable Distance through the Country we were told 
that a pasaege [passage] In time of high water Could Be 
Mavigated through the Country a North west Course towards 
the head of the Ambra** River from this place ‘for [19] fifty 
or Sixty Miles which River Emties into the wabash about 8 
or 10 miles Below Vincennes The Extensive over flowings 
of the River makes the Inhabitance Subject to Augues & 
Fevers 


Vincennes has formerly Carried on a Considerable Trade 
with the Indians in furrs & peltrys But we were Informed the 
Trade had verry much Declined Tho they Still Continue It 
in a Measure There is a party of about 40 Delware Indians 
Encamped on the Illinaise Shore*® Brought In about 2500$ 
worth of fur & peltry they apear to Be a Strong Robust Active 
people But verry Dirty; They Encamp on the Bottom allmost 
without Shelter Exept a few pieces of Bark to ly on and Some 
times they place Some on a Scaffold over them But So Slightly 
that it Cannot keep much Rain off those Encampments are 
made In thick Bushes where we Could not See them untill 
we were verry Near they have a Great many Dogs which 
Sleep promiscoulsly among them the Dogs are of all Sises 
& Coulers that I have Ever Seen of the Dog kind and they 
took no kind of Notice of us as we passed among them; 
and the Indians apeard to take allmost as little Notice of us 
as their Dogs unless we spoke to them this party had a 


88The ‘“‘Ambra” river was the spelling according to the popular pronucia- 
tion of the Embarras river, as the French had named it because of the difficulties 
encountered in crossing it. Beck, Lewis C., A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois 
and Missouri, pp. 63-64, 74. 


According to a treaty, August 21, 1805, with the Delawares, the latter 
had relinquished to the United States the land between the Ohio and White 
rivers. ‘Two years later they were given a reserve of thirteen sections in Ohio, 
but these were also revoked by treaty, September 29,1817. By this same treaty 
the Delawares were invested with a territory of three miles square on the 
Sandusky river, but by 1829 the tribe was again moving westward, this time to 
remove completely and join the rest of their nation beyond the Mississippi by 
January 1, 1830. A portion of the tribe had moved to Missouri and later to 
Arkansas by permission of the Spanish government in 1789. Hodge, Frederick 
W., Handbook of American Indians North of Mezico, Part I, pp. 385-386; 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1896-1897, Part II, ‘Schedule of the Indian 
Land Cessions,"’ pp. 668, 674-675, 724-725. 
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Doctor or prophet who attended on the Sick the whole of 
the party apeard to Reverance him and Even their king 
would Bow to him; the Doctor is an old man as Dirty as the 
Rest and the uglyest Indian I have Ever seen the squaws 
and Children all ly amon the Dogs and Men promiscously 
and I have no Doubt But they must Be Lousy 

on the 3rd of June we left Vincennes after Diner and 
Crossed over the wabash and took the Road to St. Louis 
we Came on Down the Bank of the River about 2 miles along 
a New Cut Road through Rich Bottom of Timberd Land we 
then turnd to the Right Leaving the River and Came through 
heavy Timber and verry Swampy Land*® [20] (which makes 
the Road verry Bad) for Several miles to the River Ambra; 
here we meta party of Kaskaskia™ Indians going into Vincennes 
with furrs they were well Dressed and apeard Clean in their 
Manner; all on horseback—Blue & Red Apears to Be the 
fashion among these Indians the Squaws have a Blue frock 
that Comes Down Below their waist and a Red petty Coat 
that Extends about half way their legs with Red or Blue 
Legengs and Mogasons Some of which are verry hansomly 
worked with pockerpine quills; they all wear ornaments or 
Trinkets In their Ears and Some of them have them to their 
Nose the Squaws wear Breast plates and Clasps on their 
arms and Ride a Stride on Saddles like men the men of this 
Tribe Dress very much like the Squaws Exept their frock 
is open Before and Instead of a Coat they have a Breech 
Claut that Comes abought half way their thighs and their 
legens Extend up to their Breech Clauts 

we Crossed [21] over the Ambra after the Indians had 
Crossed the Ambra is about 50 yds over Just above the 
ferry is a Sawmill is[and ?] a good Spring Breaking out of the 
Bank we Came on and find the land not so low and swampy 
and the Timber not so heavy the Land is Rich we passed 
Some New Settlements and saw some fine Looking wheat 


The Wabash and Embarras lowlands lay opposite Vincennes in Illinois 
and were called Purgatory swamp. See map accompanying Beck, A Geveteer 
of the States of Illinots and Missouri. tan 

“The Kaskaskia Indians in 1818 were lingering in a reservation of 350 acres 
left them by the whites near the town of Kaskaskia. Buck, I/linois in 1818, 
p. 2. 
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we then Enterd a praria which is Swampy for a Mile or two 
where it Becomes more Dry in the Edge of which A Mr. 
Higgens lives here we put up for the Night having Come 16 
miles from Vincennes; Mr Higgens has lately Settled at this 
place the land in this part of the praria is Rich and lys a 
little Rowling and has a Beautifull apearance the Grass 
Being about a foot high and the flowers Just opening which 
makes the praria look like a Meadow allmost without End;* 
Mr. Higgens Informed us that there was a Number of Indian 
Camps through the Country as they made this their hunting 
ground inSummer Mr. Higgens has a well of Tollerable good 
water in his yard But he has not yet got Door Shutters to 
his house and we had to hang a Blanket over the Door to 
keep out the Night Air and gnats. 

“The prairies of Illinois are generally undulating, with usually fertile soil. 
From May to October they were covered with tall grass and flower-producing 
weeds, and in June and July they were often called ‘‘an ocean of flowers’’ by 
travelers. Some commentators suggested that they had been formed, and they 


certainly were perpetuated, by the annual fires which swept over the area each 
autumn. Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, p. 219. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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CONTRIBUTION OF STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF MISSOURI TO THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION! 


BY ALLEN MCREYNOLDS? 


At the general election held on November 3, 1942, the 
citizens of Missouri authorized the calling of a constitutional 
convention to revise and amend the constitution. Pursuant 
to this authority, Governor Donnell called a special election 
to be held on April 6, 1943, for the selection of delegates to 
this convention. On the 3rd day of June 1943, the governor, 
by proclamation, issued a call directing the delegates to 
convene in Jefferson City on September 21, 1943, to carry 
out the mandate for a constitutional revision. 

The calling of this convention brought to those who were 
to participate a realization of the high importance of research 
material necessary to carry on intelligently a task of this 
kind. The present constitution was written in 1875. It 
has been interpreted by the courts. It has been amended 
more than fifty times. A convention in 1922-1923 had 
considered the constitution and offered twenty-one amend- 
ments, only six of which were adopted. 

In preparation for the convention, aid was sought from 
the University of Missouri and the colleges of the State and 
various research organizations who prepared a series of 
manuals dealing with various phases of the convention’s 
work. A library was assembled and into this library was 
gathered research material which had been assembled in 
other states. These contributions were all valuable, but 


1This article was originally published in the April, 1945, issue of the Journal 
of the Missouri Bar whose editor, Henry 8. Rooks, gave permission for its 
republication in this issue of the Missouri Historical Review. 

2ALLEN MCREYNOLDS, & native Missourian, has been prominent in civic 
and professional affairs for many years as attorney, legislator, and statesman. 
He served as State senator from 1935-1943, and as delegate at large in the 
constitutional convention of 1943-1944. In April 1941 he was awarded the 
honorary degree of the Order of the Coif by the Missouri chapter of that order. 
He was president of the State Historical Society from 1936-1941 and has been 
trustee since that time. 
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the most important single source of material made available 
to the convention was the Journal and Debates of the Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875. 


These important documents were edited by Dr. Isidor 
Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker, and published by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. The Journal of the Conven- 
tion of 1875 was published in two volumes in 1920 and thus 
made available to the constitutional convention of 1922-1923. 
That convention however, lacked the benefit of the Debates, 
the publication of which began in 1930 and was finished in 
1944. Their publication required twelve volumes and the 
last two volumes were completed in time to give the present 
constitutional convention the benefit of this valuable and 
enlightening material. 


The constitution of 1875 had remained the fundamental 
law of Missouri for many years. Its provisions have con- 
trolled and governed the people of this State. Dr. Loeb 
and Mr. Shoemaker first conceived the idea of publishing the 
Journal of that convention. The completion of this work in 
1920 made it available for the constitutional convention of 
1922-1923. The presentation of the Journal in two printed 
volumes was of great value to all lawyers, legislators, and 
others interested in the origins of the constitution of Missouri, 
and especially is this true of the 1943-1944 constitutional 
convention. Not only is the published Journal highly im- 
portant because it provides the exact text of the document, 
but it is valuable also for the supplementary data supplied 
by the editors: the introduction by Dr. Loeb on ‘‘Constitu- 
tions and Constitutional Conventions in Missouri” provides 
the only complete and authoritative résumé of Missouri's 
constitutional history and the changes made in the State’s 
constitutions from 1820 to 1920. Mr. Shoemaker’s study of 
“The Personnel of the Convention” furnishes an important 
sidelight on the cultural, educational, and professional back- 
ground of the men who framed our organic law. Biographi- 
cal sketches of the delegates also appear in the supplementary 
matter in Volume 1 of the Journal, and the value of the pub- 
lication is enhanced by an excellent index. 
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But after all, a journal is but the skeleton of a conven- 
tion’s proceedings—the bare bones as it were. It is a record 
of the action taken, but a cold record which lacks the vital, 
moving, and historical elements to be found in the recorded 
debates. The debates of the Missouri constitutional conven- 
tion of 1875 were carefully reported, but were embalmed for 
more than half a century in the official archives of the secre- 
tary of state’s office in the original manuscript volumes. The 
publications of these Debates was a task of monumental 
size, which placed a definite burden upon the resources of 
the State Historical Society and its staff. Commencing in 
1929, the Society, under the direction of Dr. Loeb and Mr. 
Shoemaker, began the necessary editorial work looking to 
the publication of these Debates. The Debates in their 
original form comprised 57 volumes written in longhand, as 
transcribed by the convention’s official reporters in 1875 and 
1876 from the official shorthand notes. 

At the time editorial work on the Debates was begun 
in 1929, the manuscript volumes for five days of the conven- 
tion’s 74-day session were missing and, despite every effort 
on the part of the secretary of state, could not be found. The 
missing volumes contain the debates of the 28th, 30th, 38th, 
4ist, and 44th days; 7. e. those for the sessions of June 9, 
June 11, June 21, June 24, and June 28, 1875. 

The interval between the publication of the Journal of 
the convention in 1920 and the initial work in 1929 on the 
publication of the Debates was primarily due to the fact 
that these five manuscript volumes were lacking and the 
hope that they could eventually be located before work was 
begun on the published series. 

Meanwhile, between 1922 and 1930, the Society edited 
and published the Messages and Proclamations of the Gover- 
nors of the State of Missouri, a 12-volume series making avail- 
able in printed form for the first time the official messages and 
proclamations of Missouri’s state governors from 1820 to 1929. 

The fifty-seven manuscript volumes of the Debates 
comprise a total of 14,022 pages. (This, of course, is ex- 
clusive of the material assembled by the editors from the 
Journal and from contemporary newspapers to supply, as 
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far as possible, material for the five days for which the manu- 
script volumes were lacking.) The 12-volume published 
series of the Debates totals 6,458 printed pages. The De- 
bates, with the convention’s Journal, form a complete pub- 
lished record of the framing of Missouri’s present constitu- 
tion—a record of value not only to members of the legal pro- 
fession and students of political science, but also to members 
of the Missouri constitutional convention of 1943-1944 in 
interpreting the State’s present organic law. 

In addition to the Debates, the volumes contain in- 
terpretive editorial matter which was especially helpful to 
the delegates to the convention. This editorial matter is 
comprised of the following items: 

An introduction by Dr. Loeb in each volume of the De- 
bates provides a résumé of the proceedings and Debates of 
the convention for the days included in the volume, and the 
changes proposed and those adopted by the convention. 
A brief preface by Mr. Shoemaker in each volume lists the 
days included in the volume. 

In the printed version the editors have indicated in 
brackets at the proper places in the text the day and page 
numbers of the original manuscript copy. Where the manu- 
script was mutilated, faded, or portions missing, if it were 
possible to do so, missing words or passages were supplied 
by the editors from contemporary newspapers or other sources. 
Errors or obscure passages have been rendered in the printed 
version exactly as in the manuscript copy. Footnotes have 
been added wherever it was possible for the editors to explain 
or clarify errors, omissions, or obscurities. 

Footnote references to the Journal have been added in 
the Debates to reports or sections mentioned but not appear- 
ing in full in the Debates. If the text of a committee report, 
when first called up for action by the convention, does not 
appear in the Debates, the report has been reprinted from 
the Journal in a footnote in the Debates. The totals of all 
roll calls have been supplied from the Journal in footnotes 
at the proper places in the Debates. In certain instances 
where it seemed advisable, discrepancies between the Journal 
and Debates texts have been noted in footnotes in the Debates. 
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To appreciate fully the importance of these volumes to 
the members of the convention, it is only necessary to realize 
that the starting point for substantially all of their work was 
to be found in the constitution of 1875. While amendments 
have been adopted, much of the original constitution is still 
in existence and its precepts have been embodied in our life 
and laws. Of course, many proposals were brought to the 
convention to repeal or modify those constitutional precepts. 
Of first importance were the arguments which led to the 
adoption of the original section. Illustrative incidents occur 
to the memory of the writer. 

A question was raised concerning the report of the 
judiciary committee as to the interpretation of the language 
of a section in the original constitution. A very able lawyer 
in the State challenged the report of the committee. An 
examination of the Debates indicated that his views upon 
interpretation were not sustained by the Debates which led 
to the adoption of the original section. 

On another occasion the question of the construction of 
a section in the bill of rights was under consideration. Cer- 
tain views were urged. An examination of the Debates of 
the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 on this section 
was of invaluable aid. 


These illustrations might be multiplied many times out 
of the experiences of the various members in the convention. 
They suffice to illustrate the importance of this research 
material. They also illustrate the discriminating judgment 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri in its selection of 
materials for publication. Not only the members of the 
constitutional convention, but the citizens of Missouri, owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Loeb and Mr. Shoemaker 
for this important contribution to the publication of source 
material having to do with Missouri history. 


The Journal and Debates of the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention of 1875 were supplied free to the members of the 
present convention by the State Historical Society. These 
works were a veritable mine of information, drawn upon con- 
tinually in the study preparatory to the framing of a new 
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document. Out of all the material available during the 
year’s work in preparation of the new constitution, it would 
seem safe to say that nothing was of greater importance than 
the Journal and Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1875. 

















Missouri and the War 


MISSOURI AND THE WAR 
PART XIII 
BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


Missouri’s president Harry S. Truman in 124 days as 
chief executive of the United States electrified the world with 
four epochal announcements. The first came less than a 
month after he took office when he announced on May 6 the 
unconditional surrender of Germany and the end of the war 
in Europe. Three months later, August 6, he rocked the world 
with the announcement that Hiroshima had been bombed 
with America’s new secret weapon, the atomic bomb! The 
power of this staggered the imagination, even while people 
shivered in fear at this revolutionary weapon of warfare. 
Announcement number three was given August 9 in the 
shortest press conference on record. The president stood 
before his hastily summoned press and said, ‘‘I have only a 
simple announcement to make. I can’t hold a regular press 
conference today, but this announcement is so important I 
thought I would call you in. Russia has declared war on 
Japan. That is all.” Yet this simple announcement was a 
diplomatic plum that Missouri’s president had plucked out 
of the Potsdam conference. ; 


The next day brought tentative peace feelers from the 
land of the rising sun. Three days of suspense followed with 
peace rumors flying, and the White House, like the rest of 
the nation, was on a twenty-four hours a day alert. On 
August 14 at six o’clock p. m. came the president’s fourth 
announcement. The most destructive war in history was 
over. Japan had surrendered unconditionally! 


IpOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, & native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri in 1932 and did graduate study in 
1940-1941. She is now a research associate on the staff of the State Historical 
Society. 
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MISSOURI WAR INDUSTRIES?* 


War plant facilities with a total value of $513,700,000 
were authorized in Missouri between July 1940 and May 1944, 
the War production board reported July 20, 1945. The 
authorization included new plants, reconversions, and addi- 
tions. During that period 249 projects were approved in 
Missouri, or 1.9 percent of the total national distribution. 
Value of Missouri facilities authorized by major products 
included: aircraft, $109,994,000; ships, $6,526,000; combat 
motorized vehicles $2,606,000; guns, $15,624,000; ammuni- 
tion, $223,946,000; explosives, $68,947,000; iron and steel, 
$20,425,000; nonferrous metals, $11,257,000; machine tools, 
$2,038,000; electrical equipment, $9,375,000; chemicals, $27,- 
893,000; and other plants, $8,871,000. The total value of 
all plants in St. Louis was given at $256,192,000; in St. Louis 
county, $1,286,000; and in St. Charles county, $67,872,000. 


GREATER KANSAS CiTY WAR EFFORT® 


Kansas City’s leadership among war production centers 
of the nation is unquestioned by those who know even a 
fractional part of the variety and volume of manufactured 
war materials of this midwest city. From high explosive 
shells, bomb crates, and tarpaulins to Mitchell B-25 bombers 
and double Wasp-engines, Kansas City has established an 
enviable record for swelling totals of the nation’s magnificent 
war production record. 


One per cent of every American war dollar is being spent 
in the Kansas City industrial area of Jackson, Clay, and 
Wyandotte counties. At the close of 1944 Kansas City was 
away out in front with seventy-one major contracts and 
449 prime and sub-prime contracts totaling $2,260,583,000 
channeled into the three-county area in major war 
supply contracts and facility projects. This total is 
not entirely inclusive for the war effort, and in addition 
omits small contracts and all awards for foodstuffs and 
food processing which have proven themselves items of huge 





*Kansas City Times, July 20, 1945. 
3Ibid., December 31, 1944: Kansas Citian, February 6, 1945. 
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volume in a community so closely linked with filling the 
world’s breadbasket and in meeting its general food wants. 

War manpower commission figures released in February 
credit the Kansas City area with a little more than one per 
cent of the nation’s total war production. This showing is 
the more impressive when it is remembered that the same 
area comprises only one-half of one per cent of the national 
population, and that less than four years ago Kansas City 
was principally an agricultural center! 

There are approximately 394 war manufacturing plants 
in Kansas City, seventy-one of which are major prime con- 
tractors. Many formerly produced civilian and peacetime 
goods. These, in whole or in part, have converted to war 
production within the last three years. Others, however, 
are entirely new to Kansas City. They were brought here 
in the early days of the war when the possibility of enemy 
attack on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts dramatized the 
wisdom of locating war production plants in the interior of 
the United States. 

At the close of 1944, 332,000 men and women were work- 
ing in greater Kansas City. The War manpower commission 
found that 41,000 were employed in the aircraft and allied 
industries; 11,000 in ordnance plants; while 77,000 were in 
miscellaneous manufacturing, not all military. Various forms 
of trade and service employemnt still utilize 131,000 persons, 
35,500 work at the utilities and in transportation, with 
24,000 listed under miscellaneous classifications, although 
some overlapping exists in these figures. 

As a great center of transportation in many forms, 
Kansas City has seen every facility utilized in the war de- 
mands. One of the graphic stories of the war centers in 
Union station, a gateway pause for America, and in the 
terminal yards. The railroads, which in 1943 seemed to 
have utilized their facilities and equipment to the limit, 
still were able in 1944 to outdo themselves. The Santa Fe 
set a new record in freight cars handled through Kansas City 
in a single day. 

With a population augmented by opportunities for 
employment and utilizing housing facilities to the last room, 
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garage, and storeroom, Kansas City contained more persons 
within its limits than ever before—and business reflected 
this in new records, both wholesale and retail. For the first 
time in history the Kansas City public service company had 
nine ‘million dollar months,’’ during which the dimes and 
tokens totaled more than a million dollars. 


104 PER CENT GAIN IN 19454 


There was a time, and only two years ago at that, when 
small manufacturing was almost an unknown quantity in 
war production. Some 165,000 of these small concerns in 
Kansas City and all over the nation watched with alarm 
their big brothers, the major industries, ride the war emergency 
train weighted down with contracts for essential production. 


Their plight was spotlighted to the point where Congress 
was moved to act in their behalf and on June 11, 1942, created 
the Smaller war plants corporation. An analysis of March 3, 
1945, by the division of the smaller war plants corporation 
in Kansas City showed that district as second on the list 
with a total of $65,636,000 for the first eleven months of the 
government’s fiscal year ending June 30. This compared 
with $26,794,000 for the corresponding period of a year ago. 


Since January 1 contracts placed by this corporation in 
Kansas City have soared far beyond any comparable wartime 
period, totaling $19,961,000 for January and February as 
against $4,090,000 for the same period in 1944, and $6,- 
545,000 for November and December, 1944. During March 
additional war contracts for eight million dollars were re- 
ceived. The total was $750,000 more than February and 
compared with only $1,807,000 for March, 1944. Cumula- 
tive contracts for the first quarter, according to the report, 
totaled $27,977,000 compared with $5,798,000 for the corre- 
sponding three months of 1944. 


During May eighty-one contracts for a total of $7,555,000 
were placed in the area, a gain over April of nearly two and a 
half million dollars. These figures bore out earlier predic- 


‘Kansas City Star, February 15, March 3, April 7, June 9, 1945. 
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tions by the national procurement agencies that post V-E 
day production of vital materials would continue on a fairly 
even keel in Kansas City and the Midwest. 


IMPORTANT ROLE FOR THE PACIFIC 


By the middle of 1945 Kansas City still faced a huge 
production job: it had been assigned an important supply 
role for the Pacific campaign. For this reason the transition 
from patriotic supply role to peacetime employment will 
dove-tail more evenly than in other sections. At least that 
was the opinion of War manpower commission director Ed 
McDonald. He supported his opinions with these reasons: 
cutbacks in the West will not be on as large a scale as cut- 
backs in the East; there are now unfilled orders for 25,000 
war workers in the Kansas City area to meet contracts for 
the next six months; the Kansas City area has the largest 
percentage of women workers of any region in the country, 
and a larger share of them are holding their jobs for patriotic 
reasons, many of them working for the first time outside of 
their homes. Pratt and Whitney plant employs 46 per cent 
women, and before changes were made in types of production, 
the North American plant had more than 40 per cent women 
while the Lake City ordnance plant employed more than 50 
per cent. This heavy proportion of women workers was seen 
as a cushion for shrinking jobs in the months ahead. 


WAR PLANTS WILL PROVE ASSET TO CITY 


According to Frank A. Theis, president of the Kansas 
City chamber of commerce, the postwar utilization of such 
plants as Pratt and Whitney, Remington arms, and North 
American bomber, will prove an asset for Kansas City and 
not a liability. ‘‘Following World war I,” he said, ‘“‘we had 
no such facilities here in the Middle West. Then the plant 
expansion had been in already established industrial districts. 
In the industrial developments of the twenties we had to 
compete with cities that had a surplus of facilities while we 
had none. When World war II is won, such splendid fa- 
cilities as Pratt and Whitney and others will be available for 
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industrial use, even if not used by their present tenants. 
Meanwhile the operation of these plants has attracted to our 
city large numbers of skilled artisans, and still larger numbers 
have been trained here in industrial work. With labor pre- 
pared to do its part this adds to the opportunity for expansion 
and industry.” 


PRATT AND WHITNEY PLANT IS LARGE® 


Enclosed under a roof north of Bannister road on Troost 
avenue are eighty-four acres that house what the navy called 
its ‘‘No. 1 engine plant,” the Pratt and Whitney, the last big 
manufacturing plant to be authorized in wartime America. 
The site, a 1942 cornfield beyond the city’s edge, was perfect 
in the engineer’s eye because of its accessibility and assured 
utilities. It was a 37-million-dollar contract handled by 
John C. Long and construction associates of Kansas City, 
and the only one to win an “E”’ award for a builder in this 
area. 


The answer to staffing this huge enterprise proved the 
adaptability of the Middle West. The draft was taking men, 
and precision tool handling had always been a man’s job. 
Not one Kansas Citian in a hundred had even seen a Bullard 
multiple drill or other high precision machines, yet today 
the new ‘‘Double Wasp,” this navy-sponsored instrument of 
victory through airpower, is made by men and women of 
greater Kansas City, working with machine precision tools 
that in themselves husband accumulated craft skills. Em- 
ployed by Pratt and Whitney are farmers, pastors, a former 
president of Baker university, a lion tamer, a retired super- 
intendent of the Kansas City schools, rodeo experts, profes- 
sional ball players, housewives—a cross section of the popula- 
tion, with the men grayer than in peacetime years. The 
answer to staffing was in the adaptability of middlewestern 
labor, proved in the biggest aircraft engine school, an almost 
complete factory in itself with a capacity for training 3000 
machine operators a month. Possessed of requisite schooling 





5Idid., December 12, 1944; Wasp Nest, May and June, 1945. 
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and manual dexterity, a student in thirty days was brought 
to handle a specific task like a veteran. 


The plant houses more than 5000 machine tools, monsters 
of power with precision delicacy, utterly beyond Kansas 
City’s pre-war conception. In the mile-long eastward flow 
from rough parts to final assembly, more than 12,000 parts 
are shaped and readied for each engine, due to roar in one of 
thirty-two test cells in a dress rehearsal for combat. 


The Pratt and Whitney plant is called the ‘“‘wasp nest” 
since it is the home of the R-2800-C ‘‘Double Wasps.”” From 
this nest emerge in a month as much aircraft horsepower as 
was made annually for both military and civilian needs in 
all America ten years ago. 


Late in 1944 when the flow of concentrated horsepower 
mounted in a month to more than a million, H. M. Forner, 
president of the United aircraft corporation, was moved to 
this observation: ‘‘Any time a brand new plant making a 
brand new engine with brand new personnel in a little more 
than two years from ground breaking turns out more than 
a million horsepower in the most delicate of all devices—it is 
one hell of a record.” 


Yet that was just the beginning for the flow of power 
reached more than two million in April—doubling the volume 
shipped during October 1944, only six months before to a new 
high of 2,100,000 in May, 2,150,000 in June and an all-high 
of 2,200,000 in July. 


Since the first engine was completed in December 1943, 
more than seventeen million horsepower has been produced. 
More horsepower has been produced in the Kansas City 
plant in eighteen months than was produced in the main 
plant at East Hartford, Connecticut, in the ten-year period 
from 1929 to 1939, thus vindicating the decision made by 
the United, States naval bureau of aeronautics and United 
aircraft corporation to build a new engine with new tools in 
an area where agricultural work was more familiar than 
precision manufacturing. 
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LAKE CITY ORDNANCE PLANT® 


The Lake City ordnance plant, most diversified of all 
the wartime small arms ammunition establishments, was the 
army’s testing ground in 1940-1941 of the capacity of mid- 
westerners to adjust themselves to large scale precision 
production. 


Operated by the Remington arms, inc., this ordnance 
plant, the forerunner of other war industries in the Kansas 
City area, is located near the president’s home town of 
Independence, and was the dream come true of a group of 
ordnance officers who were asked in 1933 to put down on 
paper their ideal plant. All later small arms ammunition 
plants, with some modifications, were built from the original 
blue prints of this one in Missouri. 

From this plant went 30 and 50-caliber cartridges by the 
billions of more types than are made in any other in the world, 
and more important, of a fire-power that is part of American 
mastery of air and ground, and which establishes a squad as 
the equal in fire-power of a full infantry company of World 
warl. At the peak thirteen plants in the nation were turning 
out ammunition in varying amounts, but by February 1945, 
only four plants were in operation and on them devolved the 
task of keeping up the vital flow which in a lively month about 
equalled the full amount Americans shot in all the battles of 
1918. The four plants were: Lake City, St. Louis, Des Moines, 
and the Twin City plant . . . . a Midwestern responsibility. 

With the war in Europe over, production at Lake City 
was ordered reduced to approximately half the present output 
by September. At that time, July 28, the plant had a pay 
roll of 12,000 compared with the peak of 21,800 in July 1943. 

A reclaiming program was underway at the Independence 
plant in the summer of 1945 that kept one thousand employees 
from being released. The reclaiming of huge stocks of ammuni- 
tion—billions of rounds—from the European area, in Africa, 
and partly in this country, was to be crated and sent to the 
Independence location. There the ammunition would be 


‘Kansas City Star, February 11, 1945: ‘Ordnance Department Résumé6."’ 
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unpacked, inspected, tested, and repacked in hermetically 
sealed cartons for shipment to the Pacific fighting theater. 
This program promised to save manpower, money and time. 


THE B-25 MITCHELL BOMBER’ 


Two out of every three Mitchell bombers, most diversified 
of battleships that have taken to the air, were made in the 
bomber plant that cuts the skyline to the northwest of the 
Fairfax airport. July 8, 1944, the War department ordered 
that all the B-25 Mitchell bombers for all the battlefronts of 
the world should come from the Kansas City plant of the 
North American aviation, inc.; during that year more of 
them were produced in the one plant than had been manu- 
factured the year before by both the Kansas City and Ingle- 
wood, California, firms. At its production peak North Ameri- 
can was top employee among Kansas City’s war plants, a 
rating later held by Pratt and Whitney. 

Ground breaking at the Fairfax site was March 8, 1941, 
for a main factory building of 1,129,400 square feet. Sub- 
sequent expansions more than doubled this area, including 
the modification center built in 1942 with 333,530 square 
feet, and the “high bay” extension of the main plant that 
added even more floor space. In the “high bay,’”’ far overhead, 
move wing and tail assemblies on high conveyors, accentuating 
the weird quality of great height of the picture. 

The most diversified of combat ships, the B-25 Mitchell 
bomber, is not one but many ships. In combat it nas been 
used with varied armament, as a medium altitude bomber, 
a low level strafer and skip bomber, a torpedo plane, and a 
winged artillery. It has been used for camera reconnaissance, 
as a patrol bomber, personnel carrier, cargo carrier, standard 
twin-engined advance trainer, and even a fighter. Last year 
the B-25H, the world’s most heavily armed airplane, mounted 
a 75-mm. cannon in addition to carrying fourteen .50 caliber 
machine guns. A Sister ship, the B-25]J, retained the bomba- 
dier’s compartment with the added fire-power of thirteen 
.50 caliber guns. A third version mounted eight .50 caliber 





iIbid., May 26, 1944; May 27, June 24, 1945. 
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guns in the nose, setting a new high for concentrated de- 
struction power with fourteen forward firing guns. 


It became evident quite early that changes would be 
required frequently on production lines to keep abreast and 
ahead of the Axis combat planes. Thus in the spring of 1942 
North American established a modification center to give 
such altered airplanes to the Allies before these major changes 
could be made in the assembly line at the plant itself. In 
the ever changing war picture North American was also 
called on to produce airplanes for specific projects where 
climate or geographical conditions made the modification 
necessary. These were also produced in the modification 
center, until such changes were incorporated in the final 
assembly of the main plant in 1944. 


The Kansas City North American plant is one of the 
very few, as it was one of the first, to bring modification 
wholly into the assembly line. And likewise that assembly 
line has varieties of the current model moving along, one big 
ship taking a form somewhat different from its neighbor 
ahead or behind. In the life of the modification center more 
than 5000 airplanes were modified, all B-25’s save for 119 
P-51 Mustang fighters. Much of this work was highly con- 
fidential; months before the public knew about the airplane 
that carried a cannon, such installations were being made at 
the center. 


When the need came for building planes in larger quanti- 
ties, J. H. Kindelberger, president of North American, and 
C. E. Wilson, General motors president, conceived the idea 
of teaming up an airplane organization with the motor car 
industry to expedite deliveries. The big Kansas City project 
originally was conceived as an undertaking in which the 
Fisher body division of General Motors, through its Memphis 
plant, would supply 60 per cent of the parts and assemblies 
for the B-25. However, the Kansas City project changed 
and expanded in scope into a manufacturing plant with 
triple the original program. At the peak of production, 
thirteen ships a day, North American was manufacturing 
62 per cent and Fisher 38 per cent. 
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In 1943 more medium bombers were produced at Fairfax 
than in any other part of the world. The 6000th Mitchell 
bomber rolled off the assembly line April 3, 1945. In 1944, 
the year of the great achievement for the Kansas City plant, 
and an army-navy ‘“‘E”, the cost of the Mitchell was reduced 
16% per cent. In August the volume production hit 300 
Mitchells completed in twenty-three working days, equiva- 
lent in air-frame pounds to a thousand fighters. Last January, 
a similar period saw 315 planes produced for a final peak, 
plus an equivalent of twenty more in parts. By July 1945, 
however, the North American plant was working on a de- 
cellerated program, with a working force of between 11,000 
and 12,000, turning out planes and meeting a number of 
high priority assignments, operating on a contract that will 
expire in December. 

The makers’ pride in the Mitchell rests on such achieve- 
ments as not having missed a “‘show”’ in this war, in being the 
first on every front, first to bomb Japan, first army plane to 
sink an enemy sub, and the first twin-engine plane to mount 
and carry a cannon into action. 


COMMONWEALTH GLIDERS® 


The inclusiveness of Kansas City’s war effort is attested 
by the conversion of the American Royal arena into an assem- 
bly line for Commonwealth gliders. Famed horsemen wouldn't 
recognize the old show ring with its wealth of fuselage sections. 
At the lower floor level there remains no hint of the great 
stalls that at times housed the best known names of equine 
aristocracy. Nor would one guess that in peacetime the huge 
north annex was the “‘beauty salon” of the animal kingdom 
where the ribbon winners of the country were groomed and 
shown. The noises now are those of a factory’s symphony of 
clang and hum. 

The American Royal and its factory-converted annex 
brought to Commonwealth gliders 350,000 square feet of 
floor space including usable corridors. In addition the 400,000 
square feet of parking area is the site of two factory buildings 


8Ibid., February 25, 1045. 
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almost completed, one for paintmixing and the other for 
crating for overseas shipments. 

In October 1944 the pace of glider making at Common- 
wealth was accelerated under contracts that would carry 
through 1945 with a money total in output to average over 
two million dollarsa month. Production early in 1945 centered 
on a 15-place cargo glider. When these Kansas City-made 
gliders lift their noses, out come jeeps under their own power, 
or tractors, bulldozers, trucks, and field pieces of all sorts. 
Mules even were carried in Burma, contrasting with such 
items as water purifying systems, and power generators. 

Emphasis accorded the Kansas City plant in the glider 
production program is said to stem in part from the fact that 
Commonwealth had moved up to be second only to Ford. 
This was despite the fact that Kansas City production was 
largely centered in buildings not designed for manufacturing 
or assembly line speed. 


CENTER OF AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES® 


When the government held Randolph C. (Bob) Walker 
to a contract of another’s making it wrote another chapter in 
the long story of Kansas City’s contribution to the war effort, 
for the ultimate result of his coming to this midwestern city 
was the production there in excess of fifty million dollars 
in radio and electronic equipment. That amount is a bit 
staggering even in these times. It’s a tenth of a normal year’s 
output in manufactured articles in greater Kansas City, a 
sixth of the dollar value of all retail trade in the last census 
year! 

Aircraft accessories, recently named Aireon manufacturing 
company, was born on the west coast in 1937 and two years 
later had acquired a Kansas City location. Walker was a 
director of Lockheed and was induced to get in the west 
coast picture by the company who regarded Aircraft access- 
ories as a “‘fine little company” and needed by Lockheed as a 
valued source of hydraulic equipment. He took the pres- 
idency in 1940 at the time when the Kansas City subsidiary 





*Tbid., February 18, 1945. 
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was in difficulties. This particular headache in Kansas City 
was a penalty contract to supply Civil aeronautics authority 
with special radio transmitters for range stations. The plant 
was behind on delivery and not meeting specifications. Walker 
was ready to cancel, but the government agency insisted he 
had bought into a contract and should make good, and that 
was the beginning of the amazing story of Aireon. 

Aircraft accessories suggests such products as seat belts, 
wind shield wipers, and other such gadgets, but actually the 
plant turns out complete functional products for army, navy, 
signal corps and air line needs, not merely parts or access- 
ories. Some of the radio ground stations produced are so 
complete that the multi-channel transmitters can handle 
voice, code, teletype, and facsimile transmissions. 

The Aireon contribution to the war effort has offered an 
almost startling dollar volume and given in a manner to win 
army and navy “E’s’” and added stars, but post-war sig- 
nificance is attached to the continuing contract with the 
Kansas City Southern railroad under which 565 miles of opera- 
tion between Kansas City and Shreveport have been equip- 
ped with intra-railroad radio communication. Thirty railroads . 
have had representatives here to study the installations, and 
tests are in progress on the New York Central, the Rock 
Island, and the Southern Pacific. 


KANSAS CITY’S “PRAIRIE SHIPS’”!° 


In 1942 Robert Ripley syndicated that ‘‘a heavily ar- 
mored ocean-going naval craft was built and launched 2000 
miles from the ocean—at Kaw point.” But it was not just 
one ocean-going craft, but a fleet of landing craft that were 
to be part and parcel of invasion spearheads of continents, 
to nose ashore in strange inland waters. The story of these 
prairie-built ships has been on postcards, in magazines and 
newspapers, in technical journals, and on the lips of radio 
commentators. 

The navy did not issue and reissue “E’’ awards for the 
oddity of building ships so far from the ocean. Such honors 


107bid., January 14, July 6, 1945. 
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were the gratitude of a nation at war for adaptability, im- 
provising, and labor-management coordination that on inland 
river banks set up shipyards for shallow craft, leaving the 
deep water shipyards free for the unprecedented demands for 
vessels of heavier draught. 

Stretching a quarter of a mile along the river levee, the 
Darby yards could hold throughout the emergency period in 
various stages of assembly eight of the 135-foot LCT’s (landing 
craft for tanks), the pride of the prairie shipbuilders, and six- 
teen of the smaller LCM’s (landing craft, mechanized.) 

It was the spring following Pearl Harbor when Harry 
Darby and his engineers made the levee north of Kaw’s 
mouth an amazing inland shipyard. There was almost an 
omen in the manner in which two mild winters aided the flow 
of the big boats from the prairie hatcheries. There normally 
the Missouri became icelocked to the north with a dearth of 
channel water for navigation by October, but during the 
vital two years warm weather melted the ice so that shallow 
flat bottom boats went east and south every winter month. 

While participating in this production of vital craft, part 
of a ‘“‘must program,” the Kansas City structural steel com- 
pany was reaching the highest point in its production history, 
completing in Arizona the largest copper reduction plant in 
the world. It also finished contracts for a variety of fabri- 
cating jobs, from standard power houses to carbon black 
plants. Its ships were built partly at the big plant at Twenty- 
first and Metropolitan, and completed at the boatyard on the 
Missouri. Meanwhile the Darby corporation plant, which 
Harry Darby had brought to a million-dollar investment 
from the Missouri boiler works in 1923, has when under pre- 
sure produced four carloads of mines a week, while turning out 
a carload of giant aerial bombs, four locomotive boilers, two 
tank landing craft, and a smaller mechanized landing craft 
a day. 

AN ALCOHOL PLANT"! 


The major war plants that encircle Kansas City were 
joined by a four-million-dollar project January 5, 1943, 


Ubid., July 1, 1945. 
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which linked the cornfields of Missouri and the Kansas ex- 
panse of wheat with the imaginative turns of post-war in- 
dustry. Kansas City competed with such cities as Buffalo, 
Memphis, and St. Louis for this alcohol plant and was ac- 
cepted because it met War production board requirements of 
accessibility to grains and raw materials, of rail accommoda- 
tions, and location on a navigable river. 


In the government’s synthetic rubber program, Kansas 
City was one of three cities, the others being Omaha, and 
Muscatine, Iowa, which are a new outlet for somewhere be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000 bushels of grain a day—24}4 million 
bushels a year. Daily into the Kansas City alcohol plant 
come from nine to eleven box cars of grain, two thousand 
bushels to a car. About eight thousand cars a year, including 
eight or nine tank cars a day, move in and out of the plant. 
In the outward flow are from fifteen to seventeen million gal- 
lons of 190-proof alcohol, virtually all moving toward syn- 
thetic rubber. A part might find its way to powder plants, 
but a safe guess would seem to be that at least 98 per cent of 
the Kansas City production finds its way into rubber. 


The plant, operated by the National distillers on Nichol- 
son avenue, is composed of thirty-two buildings of various 
sizes, built for permanence. The commercial uses of alcohol 
make this grain belt plant indispensable for an extension of 
industrial processing: synthetic rubber may hold its own 
against the natural production, but other potential uses also 
fan out in the field of medical supplies, plastics, tanning, ex- 
plosives, lacquers, rayons, and a widening range of synthetic 
chemistry. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRIES AT WAR! 


In Russia, France, Burma, Saipan, wherever operations 
have taken the army air forces, are to be found gasoline trains, 
Kansas City-made, with the fluid to refuel the planes. Such 
trains, a truck, and two semi-trailers, are Kansas City’s 
weightiest war items. 


Jbid., December 17, 31, 1944; January 1, 1945. 
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Not abandoning its normal commercial output, Standard 
steel works in North Kansas City superimposed a war business 
until it became a graphic portrayal of the manner in which 
American industry and labor met the war call. To a plant 
which Kansas Citians had not more than seen out of the corner 
of an eye, came war orders aggregating more than fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 

In 1938 the air corps told Standard steel what was needed 
in the way of a big refueler, primarily for bombers. There 
were specifications, rough sketches. Standard steel had only 
about two hundred employees; its normal output was for the 
marketing end of the oil industry and road and street bitumi- 
nous heating and spraying equipment. 

The first army order was for ten of the big refuelers, 
16,000-pound tanks, thirty-two tires on a unit, in refueler 
trains that when loaded weighed fifty tons. It took about eight 
months to build the initial ten, considering engineering, blue 
printing, machining, and fabricating problems. Yet at its 
peak demand, the plant was turning out twelve of the big 
refuelers a day, at the same time keeping up commercial 
production, making smaller units for advance operations, 
road-building equipment for the marines, and various war 
items for lend-lease. Employment stepped up from 200 to a 
top of 850. The plant pace, 60,000 square feet as of December 
1940, became through new buildings and leasing, 390,000. 

During the first part of 1945 the plant went into the pro- 
duction of refuelers for the navy. The post-war Standard 
steel operation is envisoned with about 300 employees, a 50 
per cent increase over the pre-war operation, carrying on the 
construction of equipment for civilian industry. 





That familiar global trade-mark of the Columbia steel 
tank company with its ‘Tanks for the World,’’ is encountered 
by our fighting men on a variety of sizable products in all 
parts of the war-encircled world. War contracts for this old 
Kansas City firm have taken on impressive bulk. Even before 
the defense program, 185 huge gasoline refueling units were 
built for France in fifty-six days, to be largely diverted to the 
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R.A.F. as the Germans marched into Paris. The war brought 
an increase from a shift of around 500 men to three shifts of 
double that number, and a diversity of products ranging from 
steel observation towers and underground storage tanks, to 
barrack type buildings by the mile, and mooring buoys for 
the navy. Behind such impressive production are many inter- 
esting details such as 1700 pieces being required for a single 
building unit designed to withstand wind of hurricane pro- 
portions, and the bolted tank fabricating schedules demanding 
100 million bolts. One thing certain, the expanded facilities 
for war production added to fifty years of ‘know how’”’ are 
certain to increase the post-war output of Columbian steel. 





The Sheffield steel works in the Blue valley is the nation’s 
most diversified steel plant. The corporation’s ‘‘works’”’ in 
the Blue valley was Kansas City’s largest single industry 
before the army program brought the Lake City ordnance 
plant as the forerunner of North American bomber and Pratt 
and Whitney. 


In 1941 came the first ordnance contract, a million pieces 
of 37-mm. armor-piercing shot forgings. On the record of 
past experience and performance Sheffield was awarded a 
prime contract that included a new shell-forging plant build- 
ing and equipment, a capacity increase of 150 per cent in 
ammunition forgings. Alloy steel forgings from Sheffield are 
being used both for armor-piercing shot and high explosive 
shells. Its bolts have gone into jeeps and Higgins boats. 
From it those amazing Missouri river builders of ocean landing 
craft have drawn virtually all their steel. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTING WAR INDUSTRIES 


The Union wire rope corporation on the rail-level bottoms 
of the Blue valley, east of the Blue at Twenty-first street is 
one of the eighteen sources of wire rope in America, one of 
ten plants making rope wire as well as wire for rope. 

In three demanding years, the navy has obtained 56 
million feet of wire rope from this Blue valley plant and added 
the maximum of four stars to the first blue “E’”’ burgee 
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awarded in the Middle West. Wire rope is the steel tendons 
of an army and navy in action. All heavy ordnance is either 
handled or equipped with this rope, and its diversified uses 
continue in essential activities." 





The Gustin-Bacon manufacturing company, producers of 
fiber-glass and threadless coupling both used extensively by 
the navy, has no reconversion worries. This company, estab- 
lished in 1898, was able to turn to war production without 
extensive conversions. The demand for light fireproof insula- 
tion became tremendous when the navy started building the 
largest fleet in the world. Fiber-glass was turned out by the 
thousands of pounds a day to be pressed into boards, treated, 
and shipped to builders for use on all types of naval craft. 
It is used to insulate crews quarters and bomber crews from 
the subzero of the stratosphere, to preserve the army’s food 
in refrigerator cars, and to protect the health and comfort of 
the soldiers generally. 

The other product of Gustin-Bacon which is being used 
in such huge quantities is a coupling to fit pipe together 
without the need of threads. Inexperienced soldiers can join 
pipe together with the simple coupling. 

Evidence of the huge demand for these two products has 
been reflected in the growth of the company in the last three 
years. Sales in 1943 were five times greater than in 1940 and 
the volume in 1945 is estimated to be six or seven times greater 
than it was four years ago. Approximately 60 per cent of 
this year’s government business, which is running into eight 
figures, will be in the fiberglass division." 





The strongest truck axle in the world is designed and 
made in Kansas City. This might seem a small contribution 
to the gigantic war effort but due to its strength many inter- 
esting historical episodes have transpired. It was developed 
and designed by the engineers of the Dart truck company to 
support a load of more than 75,000 pounds while propelling 
the load. Because of the terrific strain these trucks could 


WJbid., March 18, 1945. 
“Jbid., May 6, 7, 1945. 
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master, they were able to carry and haul to river banks all the 
necessary items for quick assembly of pontoon bridges capable 
of bearing 25-ton loads. This meant quick maneuverability 
for our armed forces and success through surprise attacks. 

With characteristic flexibility the company expanded its 
war effort to make thousands of these pontoon bridge trailers. 
Its crane trucks have had a share in clearing up demolished 
cities, and it has helped move drinking water to odd corners 
of the world. Dart has also built thousands of small trailers 
for the army and huge crane carrier vehicles for the navy." 





Tucked away on the old dance floor of the K.C.A.C. 
building in Kansas City is an “E’’ winning small factory which 
has turned out more than three million quartermaster items 
since February 1942. This is the American fabrics company 
and from its 7000 feet of dance floor space it has been able 
to turn out an output not equaled by many a 10-story fabric 
plant either in units or in dollar volume. Its sizable war out- 
put includes such articles as hospital tent liners, fireproof, 
mildew and water repellent, a cargo bag of olive drab duck, 
manufactured by thirty-five operations, of which enough are 
produced in two weeks to equip a division, light jungle tents 
for the air corps weighing only fourteen pounds, the nylon 
mountain tent which involved the use of 1500 yards of nylon 
daily, fabric ammunition cases, and a pack board with quick 
release straps for amphibious landings, just a few of the prod- 
ducts turned out by this unusual company by a force of 175 
employees. These employees set a record in machine hours 
per squre foot. Uncle Sam appraised it all, and on the same 
day ‘‘E” awards came to the largest and smallest war indus- 
tries in Kansas City—the Pratt and Whitney with its 23,000 
employees, and the dance floor American fabrics with its 175." 





Kansas City has contributed greatly to the safety of our 
troops and war workers through the products of Black, Sivalls 
and Bryson. Every flame thrower and every tank crew has 
had the protection of this company’s safety devices, as have 


SIbid., May 20, 1945. 
Ibid., July 18, 1945. 
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the war workers in powder, synthetic rubber, gasoline, and 
similar plants. Many lives have been saved through the com- 
petency of such devices developed in coping with the tre- 
mendous gas pressures in the Oklahoma City oil fields. This 
safety head is a blowout device that ruptures at a predeter- 
mined pressure. Through a precision “weak spot’’ it will 
burst in time to prevent damage. In use in every country in 
the world, it has been perhaps the most widely distributed of 
any Kansas City-made product. Every flame thrower in the 
infantry is protected by one, and the big tanks have the same 
protection. Hundreds of thousands have gone from Kansas 
City to the manufacturers. The size range of the heads is from 
diaphragms twenty-four inches in diameter to a half inch, 
made to give way at pressures ranging from 5 to 20,000 pounds 
per square inch."” 


Although participating in the war program has boosted 
the floor space from 10,000 square feet to 125,000, accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in personnel, the Wilcox 
electrical company does not consider itself a ‘“‘war baby.” 
This concern, one of the largest exclusive manufacturers of 
communication equipment in this region, believes that when 
the war is over it will continue to find an outlet for business 
which is now in excess of over a million dollars a month. The 
company’s pre-war product was radio equipment, its war 
contribution is radio equipment, and its post-war product will 
be radio equipment. Since the manufacturing of articles for 
the armed forces did not require reconversion, in a literal 
sense, the return to normalcy will not mean “reconversion” 
of the type which many defense industries will experience. 


More walnut gunstocks have been shipped from Kansas 
City than from any other center in this global war, to supply 
not only American fighting forces, but every one of the 
United nations. Kansas City is producing 24.7 per cent of all 
the walnut gunstock ‘‘blanks,”” and has been maintaining 
that pace fcr more than forty-one months. This is about 150 





17Jbid., May 13, 1945. 
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per cent more than the second ranking region. Nearly four 
years’ major output of the Kansas City plants has gone to 
meet the nation’s needs. Ranking plants are the Penrod, 
Jurden and Clark, the Frank Purcell walnut lumber and 
American walnut companies, all in Kansas City, and the Iowa- 
Missouri walnut company of St. Joseph. 

Because government figures show American walnut pro- 
duction from the place it is milled rather than where it is 
grown, there is no perfect record of harvesting and present 
stands of walnut, but close students estimate that Missouri 
is the dominant state. Discounting the fact that considerable 
amounts of Iowa walnut are processed in Kansas City and St. 
Joseph sawmills, Missouri stands out not only as the largest 
manufacturer of walnut gunstocks but as the supplier of the 
wood from which they are made."® 


KANSAS CITY MADE UNIFORMS!® 


Millions of American soldiers have fought or worked in 
Kansas City-made one-piece fatigue uniforms. Many 
millions of these have passed through the quartermaster’s 
depot. While a great variety of army and navy garments have 
been made in Kansas City since Pearl Harbor, quantity 
production is in articles adapted to the nation’s foremost 
center for high grade union-made work clothing, notably 
the army fatigue suits and the navy’s dungaree or waist- 
banded coverall. 

The H. D. Lee company’s workers were thrilled by the 
assignment for new unlined flying suits for the air force, 
garments urgently needed for fighting pilots in the Pacific, 
one-piece jungle suits, weird camouflage garments, summer 
trousers for enlisted personnel from a khaki twill developed 
by the quartermaster’s office, and hundreds and thousands 
of army jackets. Even the dress houses joined in this mighty 
production schedule to make our army the best dressed in the 
world. 

From the Goodenow textile plant, peacetime manufac- 
turers of men’s underwear and pajamas, has come a steady 


8Ibid., June 3, 1945. 
19Tbid., April 29, 1945. 
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stream of army shorts, eight million in khaki, a lesser flow 
of white shorts for the navy, and shorts and union suits for 
post exchanges and hospitals. For two years the Goodenow 
company has not produced civilian pajamas as its facilities 
were swung to service needs. The Donnelly garment company, 
the largest manufacturer of wash dresses in the world, went 
outside its field to produce five and a half million army shorts. 

With production so extensively diverted to the armed 
forces, it is not strange that well made work clothing should 
rate among the scarce items. Work clothing forms part of 
that deficit in consumer goods that makes for busy factories 
in a post-warera. In this market Kansas City is particularly 
well placed, having built up a reputation in the 1920’s as the 
leader in union-made work clothing. 


THE KANSAS CITY STORY OF SUPPLY?° 


In wartime food becomes one of the most critical com- 
modities and the Kansas City story was founded on grain and 
livestock plus distribution. The granary is no less vital than 
the arsenal in winning a victory, and Kansas City has been 
even busier than in World war I when she was recognized as 
the foremost filler of the world’s breadbasket. 

Since Pearl Harbor the board of trade nearing its ninetieth 
birthday has been the scene of bustling activity, and true to its 
traditions has adjusted itself to the demands of war with 
accustomed efficiency. The volume of grain pouring through 
the Kansas City markets has reached staggering proportions. 
In peace the record for grain received in the Kansas City 
market reached 153 million bushels in 1928. Since then the 
annual receipts have been: 


See 147,434,000 Pee 113,626,000 
SS? 137,702,000 a 116,898,000 
op EEE 152,949,000 SREP 95,672,000 
oo eS 91,699,000 ne Ce 89,520,000 
DEES wavesexe 72,751,000 See 104,452,000 
Bee wecsasex 73,136,000 cr entiire 4% 124,850,000 
eS 73,451,000 Se 186, 234,000 
ere 87,105,000 | 178,151,000 


2Jbid., July 15, 1945: Industrial Facts of Metropolitan Kansas City, May. 
10945. 
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The increased receipts other than wheat have been 
notable: corn from 16 million bushels in 1940 to 31 million 
in 1944 (more in 1942 and 1943); sorghums from 1,090,000 
in 1940 to 12,859,000; oats from 1,216,000 to 4,124,000; 
rye from 112,000 to 1,060,000; barley from 377,000 to 7,372,000. 

The effect of the huge demands for wheat is illustrated 
by stocks in storage in Kansas City elevators at the end of 
the last seven years: 


ae eee 14,787,000 og, EY 23,443,000 
EA 21,583,000 Pens. tks ss as 7,511,000 
Rs ex ceeens 25,418,000 OPO es ce aaees 10,022,000 
ee 32,700,000 


Generally the war picture has been one of extraordinary 
demand and insufficient supply, with price controlled by 
ceilings, extended over most of the war period. This has 
affected the movement of grains and from time to time has 
increased the difficulty of obtaining supplies. However, 
at the moment another record wheat crop is maturing and 
beginning to move to market, but handicapped by lack of 
sufficient cars to permit a free movement. This has been a 
factor in the grain trade since last fall. 





The United States’ entry into the war found Kansas 
City’s biggest war plant already tooled and ready for all-out 
production. The long assembly lines from ‘the cattle ranges 
of the West and Southwest to the steaks and roast beefs 
on the table were already in operation. The only difference 
in production was that when war was declared Uncle Sam 
immediately became the biggest customer with a No. 1 
priority. 

Its location in the heart of the nation has given Kansas 
City much of .its prominence as a livestock market. In 
1944 the stockyards reported livestock received from or shipped 
to forty-seven states and Canada. Kansas City’s packing 
houses rate a slaughter capacity second only to Chicago. 
Although second to Chicago in yearly cattle totals, the 
Kansas City market holds the world’s record for cattle 
receipts in one day and one month. . 
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The livestock market was the first business in Kansas 
City to reach a million dollar annual volume. In 1918 and 
again in 1943 the dollar total for livestock sold in greater 
Kansas City approximated 400 million dollars, and only 
federal price control prevented the establishment of a new 
high in 1944.2! 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Indicating the trend in livestock shipments are the 
figures in 1940 of 1,323,711 head of cattle received. In 1944 
this total was 1,979,240. The shipment of calves to the 
Kansas City market in 1940 was 276,354 head; by 1944 
386,869 were handled, indicating a substantial gain. The 
shipment of hogs reveals the same trend: 2,299,017 head 
were received in 1940, and by 1944 shipments totaling 
3,527,855 were handled at the stockyards. It is noted that 
this figure includes direct hog receipts. Sheep received in 
1940 were 1,294,046 head, and by 1944 this total had jumped 
to 2,247,092. 

In 1940 there were 25,569 head of horses and mules, and 
in 1944 the total jumped to 33,587 head. Figures show that 
the 1940 total for all kinds of livestock was 5,219,697, but 
by 1944 the figures had swelled to 8,174,643 head. 

A major portion of the livestock received in Kansas City 
stockyards are slaughtered there under city and federal meat 
inspection. In 1940 a total of 610,545 head of cattle were 
processed, which by 1944 had increased to 1,003,528. Calves 
slaughtered in 1940 were 246,505; in 1944 this total was 
412,377. The slaughter of hogs in 1940 was 2,121,490 head, 
and by 1944 this figure had reached 3,253,726. Sheep killed 
in 1940 were 1,086,370, and the 1944 figure was 1,595,663. 

Meat packing as a related industry of the livestock busi- 
ness has been of major importance. In 1944 wholesale meat 
packing reached the dollar volume of $110,346,787. Sausage, 
prepared meats, and other meat products not made in meat 
packing establishments totalled $2,275,085. Wholesale poul- 
try, dressing and packing, was $677,986. The grand total was 


21Kansas City Star, March 11, 1945. 
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$113,299,858. Much of the meat packed in Kansas City 
found its way to our fighting forces. 

As in World war I Kansas City has again demonstrated 
her ingenuity and efficiency by establishing a high record of 
achievement in supplying our own and allied armed forces 
in World war II.” 





The heart throb of this Kansas City war story could 
have been written at the Union station, statistically and 
in war usage, one of the great rail centers of the land. What 
makes the common task so urgent and dramatic at this major 
gateway is the fateful timing that had redeployment and the 
reversal of war fronts encountering the seasonal peak move- 
ment in an opposite direction of grain, vegetables, and fruit, 

Between 300 and 400 freight trains a day pass through the 
gateway hauling a little of everything the country and its 
fighting forces need. As many as 6000 freight cars a day are 
interchanged between railroads in greater Kansas City. 
Freight cars interchanged here in 1933 were 1,500,857; in 
1939, 1,632,434; in 1944, 1,987,693; by June 1945, the inter- 
change was 169,046. Passenger traffic in and out of Kansas 
City has mounted sixfold since 1939. In one day it is not 
unusual for 170 daily passenger trains to be swelled by 
about fifty extra, or troop trains. 

When the war in Europe ended, one of the great tasks 
of the war was at hand, that of deploying men and material 
to the Pacific coast. Twice as long is the haul to those fewer 
ports on the Pacific, over much mountainous territory, 
the task mainly of seven main railroad lines converging upon 
three major Pacific ports. Here is a potential bottleneck 
that cannot be relieved by any expansion in rail facilities, 
but which calls on rail labor and rail management to come 
close to performing miracles. 

In July 1945, the call went out for 65,000 men, 1500 of 
them from greater Kansas City, for one of the most important 
of all home front tasks, that of transporting men and materials 
to the west coast. 


22Industrial Facts of Metropolitan Kansas City, May 1945. 
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For four years western railroads have been struggling 
under a record load with an increasing manpower shortage. 
The army has drawn more and more skilled men from the 
ranks of railroad labor to build and operate lines in other coun- 
tries. With the end of the European war their task was 
multiplied. An attempt to meet the situation was made 
by the War manpower commission in giving the highest 
priority rating in the rail jobs. To supplement this, a month’s 
recruiting campaign was launched in July. The army which 
has thousands of former railroad men in the ranks around the 
world participated, encouraged by many civic and govern- 
mental groups.” 


The story of Kansas City war industries would be in- 
complete without mention of the Sunflower ordnance plant, 
located thirty-two miles west of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Since March 1943, this huge mid-western plant, owned and 
supervised by the United States army ordnance department, 
has been one of the large-scale producers of rocket propellant 
powder. Without this powder rocket motors would have been 


worthless. 

During the summer of 1943 the Sunflower plant made 
special rocket power for Russia. Ballistic tests made in 
Russia proved to be good and convey ships followed, loaded 
with powder from the Sunflower plant. The Russian rockets 
with powder made only a few miles from Kansas City helped 
stem the bloody tide of the German advance. 

Sunflower’s powder has propelled rockets in the desert 
wastes of Africa and along the rocky beaches of Sicily and 
Italy. Rockets were fired effectively from naval LCI boats 
during the Normandy invasion. Rockets fired from land 
and from the air during the “Battle of the Bulge” last Decem- 
ber, helped turn back Von Runstedt’s army after the break- 
through. 

And all this time, the real effectivensss of rockets for 
invasions of small islands was being discovered in the Pacific. 
After the bloody loss of nearly 3000 Americans in a week at 


*%Kansas City Star, July 29, 1945; Industrial Facts of Metropolitan Kansas 
City, May 1945. 
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Tarawa, the navy decided to use these weapons, and they were 
installed as part of the amphibious operations for the Mar- 
shall’s campaign. The battles of Saipan, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa relatively increased the use of rockets from naval 
barrages, airplanes, jeeps, and reconnaisance cars and tanks. 

Kansas City played an important role in this vital rocket 
program: approximately 55 per cent of the many thousands 
of construction workers who helped build this ordnance plant 
involving an estimated expenditure of $250,000,000 were 
from greater Kansas City; nearly 12 per cent of the production 
workers at Sunflower are from Kansas City alone; 20 per cent 
of the powder line employees are from the greater Kansas 
City area. In addition to these, hundreds of men and women 
from over the entire state of Missouri have answered the 
plea for workers at the rocket powder plant. 

By the time victory had been won in Europe, the plant, 
spread over 10,000 acres of land, had already produced more 
than 125 million pounds of all types of powder, plus the 
following powder ingredients: 100 million pounds of nitro- 
cellulose, 30 million pounds of nitroglycerin, 175 million 
pounds of concentrated nitric acid, 500 million pounds of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and 100 million pounds of 
oleum.** 





The Kansas City story of participation in World war II 
has been notable. Not only have management and labor 
alike responded in an amazing way to the call of war produc- 
tion, but 43,000 have gone from this city into the armed forces. 
The city has undoubtedly done her part in the gigantic war 
effort. 

INCIDENTS AND COINCIDENCES* 


‘“‘“General Omar Bradley spent Saturday in his old home 
town of Moberly,” wrote the Monroe County Appeal. ‘‘He 
was enthusiastically greeted by all the folks, including the 


“Résumé by the Army ordnance department at Sunflower plant, letter 
from Lieutenant colonel Donald R. Hyde, to Floyd C. Shoemaker, August 17, 
1945. 

2%These anecdotes of Missouri and Missourians are gathered from the 
metropolitan newspapers of the State. 
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50 per cent who used to predict he would never be worth 
killing. This was because Omar so often neglected his wood 
sawing, yard mowing, and garden hoeing in order to play 
baseball on Madison, Clark and Paris diamonds.”’ 


Warrensburg has received priority for twenty new homes, 
and the Star-Journal points out that, “If we had some ma- 
terials, we’d have some new homes, if we had somebody to 
build them.” 


What we should have had last spring, suggests the 
King City Chronicle, was a victory garden that could have 
been taken in and dried behind the kitchen stove. 


A south St. Louis market sign displayed in big letters: 
“Special today—Cigarettes! Toilet tissue! Soap!’’ It was 
too much for the motorman of a passing streetcar. He pulled 
to a stop and disappeared into the store. A few minutes later 


he came back to his waiting charges, a big grin on his face, and a 
bulky package under his arm. 


It is understood that there are now three people in 
Washington who haven't had their picture taken with Harry 
S. Truman since he became president, says Merrill Chilcote 
in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


Returning to Jefferson Barracks for a re-examination 
of his eyes prior to induction, a St. Louisan protested when 
he was ordered to disrobe and proceed through the entire 
physical examination routine again. At each point of ex- 
amination the St. Louisan repeated his protest that he was 
there only to have his eyes examined. 

Finally a meek, unclad man behind the St. Louisan tapped 
the disgruntled inductee on the shoulder and said, ‘You 
shouldn’t be sore, bud; I just came down here to deliver a 
telegram.” 
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A member of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
sent this United Press release: ‘‘With American troops in 
southern France. A negro corporal of an American service 
unit leaped from a landing craft during the invasion and 
waving his gun high overhead, waded through knee-deep 
water up to the beach, shouting: 

‘Okay, master race, here come some guys from Missouri’.’’ 
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THE WILDERNESS 


The beautiful native wilderness, its Indian inhabitants, 
then the explorers and missionaries, and then the French 
settlements,—such is the saga of Missouri from the “natural 
state’’ to civilization. Preceding articles in the Review have 
introduced our readers to the Indians in the valley and to the 
early French explorers of this rich region, and this present 
series will seek to picture the early French settlements, their 
extent and nature, and the habitant amid his daily life. 


IDOROTHY PENN, &@ native Missourian, is director of research of the Cleve- 
land Inter-American council. She received her A. B. and B. S. degrees from 
the University of Missouri, A. M. degree from Columbia unversity, and Ph. D. 
degree in 1932 from the University of Wisconsin. She has been employed in 
government civil service and has taught in several midwestern colleges, in- 
cluding the position as head of the department of modern languages at Drury 
college, Springfield, Missouri. She has contributed numerous articles to news- 
papers and periodicals on French and Spanish language and literature. 
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It is also our endeavor to present these pictures of early 
settlements through as nearly eye-witness accounts as possible, 
reproducing for our readers the comments of travelers, mission- 
aries, government representatives, and excerpts from the 
“‘journals”’ of the early settlers themselves. As Brackenridge 
says, ‘‘It has always appeared to me, that the observations of 
travellers, if made with any tolerable degree of accuracy, 
should rank amongst the most useful productions, and should, 
moreover, be entitled to great indulgence. What can be more 
pleasing and instructive than the testimony of eye witnesses, 
relative to objects of the most interesting nature, which we 
are precluded from visiting ourselves, or than the rerrarks of 
intelligent persons on what chances to come under their notice 
during their peregrinations through distant countries? ... . 
In this kind of writing, the fidelity of truth is far to be pre- 
ferred to the mere artifice or elegance of diction.’* Bracken- 
ridge further comments, ‘‘The travels of a Frenchman are 
bedizened with conceits of the fancy, those of an Englishman 
loaded with sluggish prejudice. I must declare... . that 
such American travels as I have perused, have always struck 
me as more impartial, and containing a more perfect stamp of 
authenticity than either.”* These comments suggest that 
each observer has his personal point of view, dependent per- 
haps on his nationality and on his purpose in visiting the 
region. And further, one should keep in mind that the traveler 
in a strange country writes of what to him is new and different; 
it is the odd, the bizarre, the ‘“‘outlandish,”” which has the 
news value. 


One should consider the coming of the French to the 
valley in the light of the desire on the part of both France and 
Spain for the rich fur trade and fabulous mineral wealth of 
Louisiana, the rivalry between France and England, and be- 
tween Spain and England for colonial domination, and lastly 
the glowing descriptions of the marvelous fertility of the lands 
and the bounteousness of nature. Considering this last point 


Brackenridge, Henry M., Views of Louisiana Together with a Journal of 
a Voyage up the Missouri River in 1811, pp. 5-6. 


sIbid., p. 6. 
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first, who would not have wanted to come to a land such as 
described below? 

“The Missionaries and others, who have had the most 
perfect Knowledge of Louisiana, give us so great an Idea of 
its uncommon Beauties and Productions, that one would 
take it for the French-Men’s Paradise. The Climate is so 
temperate, that the Inhabitants enjoy a continual Spring, and 
are scarce subject to any Diseases; the Soil is so fertile, that 
(as Father Hennepin told King William) it yields two Crops 
every Year without Ploughing or Sowing. It naturally brings 
forth in great Abun[d]Jance, Sugar-Canes, Tobacco, Cotton- 
Trees, Silk-Worms, Corn, Hemp, and Vines; In a Word, 
whatever is esteemed valuable among us, either for Use or 
Pleasure, may be found there with very little Art or Industry. 
There is Plenty of Fish, Fowls, and Beasts of sundry Kinds, 
unknown to us in Europe, especially wild Oxen, which are twice 
as large as ours; and instead of Hair, are covered with a Wooll, 
equal in Length and Fineness to that the French have from 
their Sheep in Europe. The Land is everywhere well stor’d 
with Mines of Iron, Copper, and in many Places of Silver, 
whereof prodigious Quantities are dug up, in St. Barbara, 
St. John’s, and Ende by the Spaniards; and many more, and 
perhaps richer Mines of the same Metal, may be open’d to 
the Northward and Eastward, where the Spaniards have never 
yet ventur’d to establish any Settlement.’ 

“This country is a delightful valley, where winds one of 
the most majestic rivers on the globe, and which, after re- 
ceiving the vast Missouri, is still augmented by an infinite 
number of smaller rivers and creeks, all navigable, and fitted 
for the construction of mills and machinery of almost every 
kind. 

‘This valley is full of small lakes and villages, and inter- 
sperced with woods and natural meadows, strewed with medi- 
cinal and odoriferous plants. Across these meadows flow 
numerous rivulets, sometimes murmuring beneath the flowers, 

4{|Anonymous], Some Consideration on the Consequences of the French Settling 
Colonies on the Mississippi, with Respect to the Trade and Safety of the English 
Plantations in America and the West Indies, from a Gentleman of America to his 


Friend in London (Reprint by Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio), 
p. 22. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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and sometimes displaying their silver beds and their trans- 
parent waters, pure as the air which is breathed amidst those 
: romantic spots. On each side of these vast meadows, which 
are level as the surface of a calm ocean, rise lofty and vener- 
| able forests, which serve as boundaries, while their thick and 
) mysterious shades fill the mind with reverential awe and en- 
| thusiastic contemplation.’”* 
“In the neighborhood, there are several remarkable 
; fountains, which send forth copious streams of water. One 
; about a mile distant [in the vicinity of Ste. Genevieve], 
affords a considerable accession to the Gabourie, and turns a 
; mill a short distance below. The fountain itself, is truly 
f beautiful; after wandering for some time over arid and dry 
hills, we come all at once into a thick grove of oak, hickory, 
and other trees, and descending a declivity, we discover the 
fountain, fifteen or twenty feet square, and as many in depth, 
enclosed on all sides, except the one from whence the stream 


— 


1 issues, by masses of living rock, and its glassy surface, shaded 
l with young trees and shrubs. Various beautiful creeping vines, 
, with their flowers, soften the severity of the frowning rock, 
, and sport in festoons woven by the fantastic hand of nature. 
1 I recollect a trifling incident, which occurred in one of my visits 
> to this fountain, but which made an impression on my mind. 
r I found a party of about sixty Shawanese warriors encamped 
near it; after some conversation with the chief, a good old 
f man, and of a remarkable fine figure; why, said he, does not 
- some white man build a house and settle himself near this 
e place? but, continued the old chief, seemingly recollecting 
d himself, perhaps some Manitou (spirit) resides here, and will 
y not permit it! How similar is the action of the human mind 
in all countries, and in all ages. It seems to be a natural 
x sentiment to attribute to whatever is extraordinary, the agency 
- or control of some superior being. The ancient Greeks and 
v Romans, in their highest stage of refinement, carried it so far, 
3, as to have divinities for every fountain and river.’”* 
. “These lands are in general suitable to cultivate all that 
h the lower lands will [lower Louisiana], with the exception of 


) 5Collot, Victor, A Journey in North America, Vol. 1, pp. 233-234. 
*Brackenridge, Views of Loutsiana, p. 126. 
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rice and indigo; on the other hand, the grain grows very 
WHE: 20s ot 


“After twenty years as good as in the first years... . 
I have convinced myself of the truth of this many times. . . . 
The ground is so productive that the corn crop requires nothing 
more than the opening up with the plough.’’® 


One might indeed lead a life “‘aisée et délicate’’® in a 
land where abounded all manner of fowl, “ducks, teal, wood- 
cock, plover, pheasant, partridge, quail, pigeon, prairie hen, or 
grouse, wild goose, and turkey;’’ where was to be found the 
buffalo, elk, deer, roe, bear, beaver, otter, fox, goat, mink, 
raccoon, opossom, rabbit, squirrels; where grew the cotton 
wood, maple, pecan, sycamore, aspen, pawpaw, willow, 
hickory, cherry, buck-eye, blaci and honey locust, elm, gum- 
tree, lyn, sassafras, nine bark, spice and leather wood, ash, 
poplar, beech, birch, dogwood, and the coffee tree.'° Of course 
there were the unfriendly animals also,—wolves, wild cats, 
“tigre”’ (a foot and a half high), fox, wild cats, bats, porcupines, 
crocodiles, rattlesnakes, spiders, lizards, etc." 


“It was a virgin land, full of beauty, full also of riches, 
into which these pioneer Americans came. The grass on the 
prairie ranges grew higher than a man’s head, and the cattle 
could not keep it down. There were wild fruits, berries, plums, 
pawpaws, herbs for sauce or physic, flowers exquisite as hot- 
house exotics. The vines hung heavy with grapes; the brooks, 
the rivulets, the spring-heads were umbrageous with lofty 
trees. Everywhere there was game in copse and vale and 
open prairie.”’? 


7Du Pratz, Le Page, Histoire de la Louisiane, Vol. I, pp. 320-321. 

‘Duden, Gottfried, Bericht uber eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten 
Nordamerica's und einen mehrjahrigen Augenthalt am Missouri (in den Jahren 
1824, 25, 26, und 1827), in Bezug auf Auswanderung und Ueberwolderung, 
pp. 76, 79. 

8Du Pratz, Histoire de la Loutsiane, Vol. I, p. 321. 

10Stoddard, Amos, Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana, pp. 
230-231. 

Du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, Vol. II, pp. 90-108. 

"Scharf, J. Thomas, History of St. Louis City and County from the Earliest 


Periods to the Present Day, Including Biographical Sketches of Representative 
Men, Vol. I, p. 298. 
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FRENCH AND SPANISH COLONIAL POLICY 


“TA. D. 1696-1700] The trading-posts established by 

La Salle, and the missions south and southwest of Lake 

Michigan, were points of attraction around which emigrants 

and adventurers from Canada were annually collected, until 

each became a small French settlement. . . . The glowing 

descriptions of the country given by him [La Salle] and his 

predecessors had been such, that the imaginations of ad- 

venturers were filled with the ideas of a terrestrial paradise in 

. the delightful regions of the Illinois and the Mississippi. . . . 

: Such descriptions served as strong temptations to the inhabit- 

ant of the cold and comparatively sterile shores of the St. 

| Lawrence and the lakes. Adventurers continued to advance 

from the older settlements of Quebec and Montreal to the more 

2 fertile and temperate region in the Far West. ... Before 

the close of the seventeenth century, ‘Old Kaskaskia’ had 

, been founded in the ‘terrestrial paradise,’ and many desired to 

leave Canada to enter its delightful abodes. Missionary 

stations had grown into regular parishes. They had been 

formed on the Illinois as high as Peoria Lake, and Fathers 

Gravier and Marest had long had the care of their little flock; 

; and up to the year 1705, they had a colony of converted 

Indians near Lake Peoria, who shared their apostolic care. 

Nor were other points west and south of the Illinois country 

neglected. Kaskaskia had already become a populous and 

‘ happy village and other settlements and towns were rapidly 

! rising into note. Missionaries, at this early day, had pene- 

trated west of the Mississippi, and south as far as the mouth 
of the Red River.’ 

France seems to have been incredibly slow to follow up 

. the pioneering work done by her early explorers. ‘“‘Only when 

n Colbert came into power did the government of France awaken 

to any enthusiasm in the work of colonization." “The colon- 


Monette, John W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi by the Three Great European Powers; Spain, France, and Great 
Britain, and the Subsequent Occupation, Settlement, and Extension of Civil Govern- 
ment by the United States, Until the Year 1846, Vol. I, pp. 157-158. 

t 4Callan, Louise, ‘‘The Political Regime of the French in the Valley of the 
° Mississippi,"’ Mid-America, Vol. XII (New Series Vol. I), No. 1, (July 1929), 
p. 11. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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ial policy which Colbert announced in 1664 as part of his 
extensive reform of the national industry, trade and com- 
merce inevitably was founded on paternalism and monopoly, 
the two leading ideas controlling the French commercial under- 
takings during the seventeenth and well down into the eight- 
eenth century. The minute oversight of the colonial affairs 
left nothing to the initiative of the settlers. ... Colbert's 
first experiment in colonization was built around the West 
India Company, to which was granted wide power in all the 
over-sea dominion. War and financial factors brought failure 
to the company, which never exercised much real authority 
in New France . . . . and by 1672 the company had for all 
practical purposes ceased to exist.’ 

It was not until La Mothe Cadillac was made Governor 
of Louisiana in 1712 that definite attempt was made to develop 
the riches of Louisiana. 

“On September 14, 1712, Louis XIV granted what was 
subsequently called ‘Crozat’s Charter’ to Antoine Crozat, 
Marquis du Chatel, a rich merchant who had gained the favor 
of the king because of his large loans to the government in a 
time of emergency.’"* ‘For this purpose, a grant of exclusive 
privileges, in all the commerce of the province, for a term of 
fifteen years, was made to Anthony Crozat, a rich and in- 
fluential merchant of France. . . . At this time the limits 
of Louisiana as claimed by France, were very extensive. As 
specified in the charter of Crozat, it was ‘bounded by New 
Mexico on the west, by the English lands of Carolina on the 
east, including all the establishments, ports, havens, rivers, 
and principally the port and haven of the Isle of Dauphin, 
heretofore called Massacre; the River St. Louis, heretofore 
called Mississippi, from the edge of the sea as far as the 
Illinois, together with the River St. Philip, heretofore called 
Missouri, the River St. Jerome, heretofore called Wabash, 
with all the lands, lakes ang rivers mediately or immediately 
flowing into any part of the River St. Louis or Mississippi. 

. . . . Up to this time, in thirteen years, there had been not 


“Alvord, Clarence W., The Illinois Country, 1763-1818, pp. 59-60. 


Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts, 
People of Achievements, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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less than twenty-five hundred settlers of all kinds introduced 
into Louisiana, who had been distributed in distant explora- 
tions and scattered settlements on the coast west of Mobile. 
Many had died; some had remained in the Illinois country. 
17 

“Yet Crozat entered upon the enterprise with zeal and 
activity. He expected to derive great profit from the fur-trade 
and traffick with the Indians. But the prospect of discove: ing 
rich mines of gold and silver held out to his enraptured vision 
sources of boundless wealth, and tempted enterprise and ex- 
pense.’"® ‘He [Crozat] and the king were not alone in their 
hopes, for La Motte Cadillac himself had great expectations. 
Little wonder, then, that La Motte Cadillac was so easily led 
on a wild goose chase by Captain Charles Claude du Tisne, 
who in 1714 brought to Dauphine Island two specimens of 
silver ore. Du Tisne had secured them from two Canadians 
whom he had met in the Kaskaskia country... ."!® He 
later discovered this ore came from Mexico. However, the 
Spanish harbors in the Gulf of Mexico were closed against 
Crozat’s vessels and after fruitless struggle for some years, 
Crozat surrendered his charter in 1717. 


The same year which saw the end of Crozat’s dreams, saw 
the rise of another enterprise, sponsored by the government 
of France, to exploit the ‘‘riches’’ of Louisiana and to promote 
its colonization. 

“In the same month that Crozat gave up his interests the 
charter was transferred to a group in Paris called the Com- 
pany of the West. Later this same company was incorporated 
into the Company of the Indies under the name ‘Royal 
Company of the Indies,’ and placed under the direction of the 
celebrated John Law. In this way the exploitation of Mis- 
souri’s natural resources became a part of Law’s great ‘Mis- 
sissippi bubble.’ Indeed the rise of Law’s scheme was occa- 
sioned to a great extent by reports of the rich mines in the 
Meramec region of Missouri.’’° ‘Probably the most impor- 

17Monette, History of the Valley of the Mississippi, Vol. I, pp. 210-211 
18Tbid., pp. 211-212. 


19Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Vol. I, p. 133. 
2Jbid., Vol. I, pp. 133-134. 
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tant occurrence in the development of lead mining in Missouri 
in the early eighteenth century was the arrival in Louisiana 
of Philippe Francois Renault.” 

“. . . Thus it is that the first direct authority exercised 
over territory in Missouri is evidenced in a grant of mines made 
by the French officers at Fort de Chartres. On the 14th of 
June, 1723, Pierre Duque de Boisbriant and Marc Antoine 
de La Loire des Ursins, Intendant, granted to Philip Francois 
Renault ‘a league and a half of ground in front upon the little 
‘‘Marameig,”’ and in the river ‘‘Marameig” at the place of the 
first fork, which leads to the cabins called ‘‘cabanage de 
Renaudiére, with a depth of six leagues, the river making the 
middle of the point of compass, and the small stream being 
perpendicular as far as the place where the Sieur Renault has 
his furnaces and thence straight to the place called the ‘‘Great 
Mine’’.’’’? This grant included the famous Mine La Motte 
deposit.” 


“Renault intended to use Negro slaves for work in the 
mines, and it is on this point that a puzzling historical question 
arises. Legend has it that Renault, when he stopped at 


France’s colony of Santo Domingo, purchased 500 slaves. 
. . . » Probably the most sensible conclusion is that Renault’s 
slaves did not number anywhere near 500. He did purchase 
some slaves, however, being so far as is known the first man to 
introduce Negro slaves into Missouri. . . ."%* ‘Renault re- 
ceived a number of other grants of land. One concession in 
Illinois was situated about five miles northeast of Fort de 
Chartres, where a village was built, honored with his own 
baptismal name, St. Philippe. He carried on his mining opera- 
tions until 1742, and then returned to France.”* Long be- 
fore, in 1720, John Law’s scheme came to failure. 

And so the first Frenchman entered what is now the south- 
east part of Missouri. ‘The first settlers were engaged in 


21Jbid., Vol. I, p. 135. 

22?Houck, Louis A, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 281. (Reprinted by 
permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

*%Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Vol. I, p. 137. 

*“Jbid., Vol. I, p. 136. 

*%Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 283. (Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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making salt, in mining and exploring for mines; incidentally 
they cultivated a little land, and also engaged in hunting, for 
subsistence.’’* 


The salt springs had no little part in luring the white 
settler across the Mississippi. ‘‘We set out from the mouth 
of the Petite Riviere [on which Kaskaskia village is located] 
and came to pass the night at the salt spring, which is on the 
left side of the Mississippy. (This is a fountain of salt water 
which has its ebb and flow like the ocean.) The habitants use 
it to make salt, which they make by boiling the water in cal- 
drons till a certain amount has been boiled away, and when 
this is done, the water crystallizes of itself and forms a fairly 
good salt. They go there every year to get a supply of it. 
. . . From this salt spring going west fourteen leagues back 
is the region of the mines which M. de la Motte Cadillac, 
formerly commandant of the country, had opened up about 
the year 1715. . . . Two leagues to the west of this mine 
is a river, called the St. Francois River. It is very beauti- 
ful.’’2? 


Inasmuch as some of the settlements of the French in 
Missouri were started about the time of the Seven Years © 
war (1756-1763) between France and England, and some were 
made following the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and thereafter 
during the Spanish domination of that part of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi river, it seems pertinent at this point to 
consider what influence this treaty and Spain’s interest in 
maintaining control of the rich region ceded to her, may have 
had upon the influx of French settlers. 


“ . . . After the treaty of 1763, ceding the territory 
east of the Mississippi to England, a number of the inhabitants, 
preferring for sentimental reasons to continue under French 
rule, or actually fearing the heretical British, moved to the 
west bank (which they supposed to be still under the French 
flag). Many of them came to Ste. Genevieve. One, request- 


%Jbid., Vol. I, p. 273. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 


27Mereness, Newton D. (ed.), Travels in the American Colonies, pp. 68-69. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publisher, The National Society of the 
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ing a concession of land for his new home, writes quaintly 
(September 4, 1766): 


‘Supplie trés humblement lalumandiére dit lafleur qui a lhonneur 
Devous Représenter qu’étent Etablie depuis Bien des anné dans le vilage 
des Kaskaskias Et que le pay ayant Etté Cédé alangl[ois] Ennemie de la 
religion et de la patrie auroit abandonné son Etablissement pour Ce 
refugier avec sa patrie ... .'% 


{‘Lalumandiére, called lafleur, begs humbly to inform you that having 
been established many years in Kaskaskia, and that country having been 
ceded to the English, the enemy of religion and the fatherland, he aban- 
doned his home to take refuge with his fatherland . . .’] 


“A large village built on the river of the Kaskaskias, the 
ruins of which only remain, prove that this country, previous 
to the cession of Canada to the English, contained numerous 
and opulent inhabitants. The Jesuits had erected an elegant 
convent, and sent missionaries to propagate their religion 
among the Indian nations. 


“But on the conclusion of the treaty in 1763, part of the 
inhabitants returned to France, some went to Lower Louisiana, 
and others crossed the river, and formed an establishment in 
an uninhabited country.””® 


“So anxious did these simple people seem to fly from their 
new English masters, that they acted as if panic stricken in 
their haste to get away. The little village of Ste. Phillippe, 
about four miles north of Fort Chartres, containing some ten 
or twelve families was completely deserted, all but one family 
leaving it to come to this side, and he owning a mill and other 
property which he could not dispose of, was compelled to 
remain. As he was the captain of the militia of the village, he 
was left alone in all his glory. All traces of the village have 
long since disappeared.’’*° 


28Dorrance, Ward Allison, ‘‘The Survial of French in the Old District of 
Sainte Genevieve,”’ University of Missouri Studies, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 11. 


29Du Lac, Perrin, Travels Through the Two Louisianas and Among the Savage 
Nations of the Missouri; also, in the United States, Along the Ohio and the Adjacent 
Provinces, in 1801, 1802, & 1803, with A Sketch of the Manners, Customs, Char- 
acter, and the Civil and Religious Ceremonies of the People of Those Countries, 
p. 44. 
%Billon, Frederic L., Annals of St. Louts in its Early Days under the French 
nd Spanish Dominations, p. 21. 
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“The Spanish Government had always been very anxious 
to increase the population of upper Louisiana, and Cruzat 
was instructed particularly to make every effort towards 
securing such an increase of population, including French- 
Canadian families ‘living among the English’.’’* Cruzat 
made reply to Governor General Galvez on this matter in 
December 1777: 


““My Lord: I shall do all I can to carry out the order which Your 
Lordship has pleased to send me in a letter of June 6th of the current year, 
with reference to the increase of population of this province desired by His 
Majesty. I will employ all the means in my power to influence those 
travelers to remain, and also to attract some French Canadian fannilies, 
being Catholics, of the Apostolic Roman church. And whereas Your 
Lordship asks me in addition to inform you as to the ease or difficulty of 
putting this plan into operation, it is my duty to tell you that according 
to statements made to me by two families who came from Canada this 
spring and settled in this town . . . . the condition of all the inhabitants 
of those parts . . . . is so wretched on account of the civil war from which 
they suffer that there will be no difficulty in attracting several families 
from there, provided some small advances can be made to them of the 
tools and animals required for farming . . . . They are so poor when 
they arrive in these settlements they come burdened with a family but 
have not a shirt to wear . . . . This promise would excite them to seek 
their liberty; for by the information I have as to the oppressions from ~ 
which they suffer . . . . in being forced to bear arms against the Bostoneses 
and in having the labour needed to support their families cut off, they are 
much irritated.” 


In Minutas de las actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, 
Vol. VI [IX] 1795, under date of November 13, 1795, the 
following appears as part of a “Royal Resolution’’: 


a 
. 


. . . the French Revolution at the same time that it 
has left desolate a large part of Europe, it has also displeased 
a huge multitude of families in all the nations; and this type 
of peaceful people, full of uncertainty and fear, are at present 
trying to hide themselves anywhere they can in order to go, 
at the slightest inquietude which may happen to them and 
proposal which may be made to them, to some other spot, 


%1Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 304. (Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

Houck, Louis, The Spanish Regime in Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 153-154. 
(Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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offering them a place of reunion which may assure them some 
prosperity. 

“That London and many other cities in England are full 
of rich capitalists from Holland who find themselves in this 
condition, and some Free cities of the environs of the Empire 
such as Frankfort and Leipzig, and finally the Swiss cantons 
have a considerable number of German and Flemish people 
who are awaiting to emigrate at any moment that a suitable 
offer is made to them which may assure them a tranquil 
asylum in a remote country. 

“No other country on the globe [than Louisiana] can be 
more suitable for fulfilling the ideas of the natives of these 
various nations; because the Hollander will find in Lower 
Louisiana a new Holland and by constructing his dikes he will 
be able to enrich his store houses with sugar, indigo, rice and 
many other products of the East Indies, which need only to 
be introduced here in order to become native to this country. 


“The German and the Flemish will find in the northern 
districts the immense prairies of the Atakapas, of Arkansas 
or Illinois, infinitely more fertile than the plains of the Rhine 
or Moselle, fertile entranas [soil] which needs only to be broken 
without the slighest preparation in order to produce all kinds 
of wheat and grains with an abundance that is unknown in 
all Europe. All kinds of fruit trees of the old and new con- 
tinents flourish here. . . . 


“The subject of religion is a very important object and one 
which can do no less than greatly promote or restrain immi- 
gration, according to the restricting en pro o en contra which 
His Majesty may be pleased to establish. . . . I would also 
say that it would be very convenient not to observe rigor 
concerning this point, and, under the supposition that the 
Catholic cult might be the only one dominant, to permit 
freedom to practice whatever religion they might wish, if 
not publicly at least with a tacit tolerance. . . .”* 


®@Nasatir, Abraham P., and Liljegran, Ernest R., ‘‘Materials Relating to 
the History of the Mississippi Valley, From the Minutes of the Spanish Supreme 
Councils of State, 1787-1797, ‘A Calendar Guide,’"’ Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XXI, No. 1 (January 1938), pp. 54, 57-58. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher.) 
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“The Spanish Government, therefore, made definite 
plans to attract settlers from the neighboring areas. Altho 
Canadian and American French were probably most desired 
at first, Americans, Protestant and of non-Latin descent, were 
later welcomed. The commandants sent to western American 
settlements circulars detailing the advantages enjoyed by 
settlers in the Spanish territory. 

“Each early immigrant family, in addition to generous 
amounts of land, was offered an axe, a hoe, scythe or sickle, a 
spade, three chickens, a pig, and a few extra tools for children 
who were old enough to work. They also received a barrel of 
corn on the ear for each member of the family who had reached 
the age of twelve and a half-barrel for those under twelve and 
over six. . . .’"™ 

But before the Treaty of Paris in 1763 and the actual 
occupation of the territory west of the Mississippi by the 
Spaniards in 1770, there were French settlers and settlements 
in what is now Missouri, pioneers who had come across the 
river from the French villages of Illinois, viz., Fort Chartres 
(completed 1720) which stood near the early and still existing 
village of Prairie du Rocher; Cahokia, five miles below St. 
Louis; St. Philippe, four miles above Fort Chartres, and Kas- 
kaskia, five miles above the mouth of the Kaskaskia river. 

As we now take up French settlements in the valley, as 
early commentators record them, and as subsequent research 
touches on them, we should remind our readers that in this 
present article we shall have space to treat only the first six 
of the early settlements. Succeeding articles in the Review 
will continue the description of the other French establish- 
ments in Missouri, the typical lay-out of a village, French or 
Spanish governmental supervision, and lastly the commercial 
and cultural life of the habiiant. 


THE SETTLEMENTS 


RIVIERE DES PERES (1700) 


“About 1700 the Kaskaskia Indians moved from their old 
home in Illinois down the Mississippi River, apparently 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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hoping to find military protection from their enemies through 
the French settlements in Lower Louisiana. They apparently 
settled on the north bank of the River Des Peres in what is now 
Missouri, near where the Des Peres joins the Mississippi. 
This site, now part of St. Louis, marks the first white settle- 
ment in Missouri. . . . Cabins were erected, a chapel built, 
and some kind of protective fortification constructed. Father 
Pinet, a Jesuit priest, came to the village possibly in June, 
1702, from Cahokia. The village had about 2,400 Indians and 
about 100 Frenchmen, the largest white settlement in the 
Mississippi Valley at that time. 

“The settlement on the River Des Peres did not last long, 
however, for it seems it was an unhealthy location. In the 
spring, about April, 1703, the villagers from the Des Peres 
River returned to the east bank of the Mississippi to settle 
on or near the site of Kaskaskia.’’™ 


In summary, the more important documentary evidence 
for the existence and location of the Des Peres village is given 
by Father Garraghan.* In the correspondence of the Rev. 
Jean Bergier, parish priest of Cahokia, 1701-1712, . . . the 
latter has repeated references to the Des Peres settlement, 
which he locates as ‘‘two or three leagues below Cahokia” on 
the opposite side of the Mississippi; he describes its origin and 
speaks of visiting it while the Jesuit missionaries were in resi- 
dence there. His testimony on the point is conclusive, though 
for fixing the exact site of the settlement one has to use supple- 
mentary evidence. A Quebec seminary memoir of 1735 notes 
that the River Du Pont (on the Illinois side) empties into the 
Mississippi almost opposite the ‘‘old village of the Kaskaskia”’. 
The outlets of the two rivers Du Pont and Des Peres are 
almost directly across from one another. A Guillaume 
Delisle map of 1703 indicates the Kaskaskia village by name 
as lying on the north side of what looks like a diminutive 
stream, presumably the Des Peres. What the Delisle 
map leaves somewhat doubtful is made clear and unmistakable 
by the D’Artagioette map described in the text, according to 


%Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 82-83. 


%Garraghan, Gilbert J., Chapters in Frontier History, Research Studies in 
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which the Des Peres village was on the north side of the river 
and therefore within the present municipal limits of St. Louis. 
A plan of ‘The Seigneury of the Holy Family” published for 
the first time by Bishop J. J. Schlarman from the Quebec 
seminary archives shows the site of the village on the north 
bank of the Des Peres near its mouth. ‘On the Missouri side, 
on the north bank of the River Des Péres, it shows the nota- 
tion: Ancien Village des Kaskaskias.—Former Village of the 
Kaskaskias. The map was drawn in April, 1735, by Fathers 
J. P. Mercier and J. Courier, Seminary priests at that time 
stationed at the Mission of the Holy Family of Cahokia.’’®” 

“When Austin visited upper Louisiana, in 1797, he says 
that, from the best accounts he could gather from the most 
ancient inhabitants, it appeared that the first settlement of 
the country made by the French took place near the mouth 
of this little river on the Mississippi, ‘about six miles below 
where the town of St. Louis now stands, and about fifty miles 
above the Kaskaskias’ . . . . The supposed unhealthiness of 
the spot, Austin says, induced the first white settlers on the 
Des Péres to move to a prairie in what is now Illinois, about 
twenty-five miles above the mouth of the Kaskaskia and where 
the ‘Tmaroica Indians’ then lived. Here they built a church 
dedicated to St. Joseph, and the prairie, accordingly, was 
named St. Joseph’s prairie. . . . Austin is confirmed to some 
extent in his narrative by the fact that a vary rare Roman 
coin was found on the banks of the river Des Péres by an 
Indian and presented to Governor Clark in the early territorial 
days.”’** 

“The Little French-Indian community at the mouth of 
the Des Péres hovers ghostlike for a brief spell over the thres- 
hold of Missouri history and then fades utterly from view 
into the surrounding gloom. Until yesterday, when it lifted 
its head clear of the mists of myth and legend and took rank 
as the first patch of civilized life ever laid out on Missouri soil, 
nothing of it more substantial had endured than a faint mem- 


878chlarman, J. H., From Quebec to New Orleans, The Story of the French in 
America, p. 151. (Reprinted by permission of the author.) 


*8Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 242-248. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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ory enshrined in the name of the stream, the Des Péres, or 
‘Fathers’ River’, along the banks of which it one time nes- 
tled.’’*° 


FORT ORLEANS (1723) 


‘The second of the temporary white settlements of Mis- 
souri was Fort Orleans, constructed on the Missouri River 
near the mouth of the Grand in 1723 under the direction of a 
French army officer, Etienne Veniard, Sieur de Bourgmond. 


“‘Many accounts of Fort Orleans, the first fort of an 
European power in what is now Missouri, attribute its con- 
struction to the effect of the Spanish expedition of 1720... . 
At Santa Fe, the Spanish became alarmed for fear of possible 
inroads on their territory, and in 1720 fitted out an expedition 
of ‘settlers’. Probably soldiers were much more in the major- 
ity than settlers, however, if there were any settlers at all. 
Before this ‘Great Caravan’ could reach the Missouri Terri- 
tory, it was attacked and annihilated by the Indians. Ac- 
cording to tradition, only one person escaped. 


“De Bourgmond had returned to France in 1719, after 
his first trip to Missouri, and the next year the Company of the 
Indies named him, first, captain in the troops in Louisiana, 
and later commander on the Missouri River. Accounts of the 
Spanish expedition were written by French officials to their 
home offices late in 1720, and the French of the Company of 
the Indies felt it was time for someone to undertake another 
expedition to the Indians of the Missouri. De Bourgmond, 
apparently, was the man chosen to do it . 


“In November, 1723, he began the erection of Fort 
Orleans, westernmost outpost of New France . . . . Through 
the results of recent research, it seems that the fort was 
located on the north bank of the Missouri in what is now 
Carroll County. There was at that time a Missouri Indian 
village nearby . . . . The French apparently evacuated the 
fort about 1728 or 1729.’"4° 


%Garraghan, Gilbert J., ‘Some Highlights in Missouri's History,”’ St- 
Louis Catholic Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 4 (October 1921), p. 236. 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Vol. I, pp. 84-86. 
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SAINTE GENEVIEVE (1735) 


“To another Missouri settlement on the Mississippi, Ste. 
Genevieve, some sixty miles below St. Louis, falls the dis- 
tinction of being the earliest in the State to last down to our 
own day. It was started on its career somewhere around 1730 
in the ‘Big Field’ (/< grand champ) three miles or so below the 
present site of Ste. Genevieve. Of this, the old Ste. Gene- 
vieve, le vieux village, surviving records tell us practically 
nothing. Later, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
as the site of the old village fell bit by bit into the onrushing 
waters of the Mississippi, the French inhabitants shifted their 
homes some distance up the river and a new Ste. Genevieve 
was gradually formed. Here French social life of the pre- 
American period, woven of many charms, flourished apace 
and here, to this day, despite the ravages of modernity, not a 
little of the eighteenth century atmosphere and color lingers 
on.”"4! 


“There was, as we shall see, some connection between the 
mining operations of Renault and the early life of the village 
of Sainte Genevieve. A tradition of many years’ standing 
assigned the founding of the old town to the year 1735. Some. 
doubt is thrown on this dating by two old maps of the middle 
Mississippi, one obviously copied from the other and both 
dated 1755. Beneath the name of Ste. Genevieve on these 
maps, occurs the phrase, ‘French Village founded 3 years ago’, 
(Village Francois établi depuis 3. ans.). This would place the 
settlement of the village in 1752. The period following the 
numeral may, however, indicate an abbreviation for 30 or 33 
. . . . Amuch more serious difficulty is raised by the assertion 
of Father Phillibert Watrin, S. J., who attended the mission 
of Sainte Genevieve from Kaskaskia and has signed most of 
the baptismal and marriage records in the oldest parish 
register. When the Society of Jesus was suppressed in France 
and its dominations in 1763, Father Watrin returned to his 
native country and in 1764 wrote a protest against the attack 
on his order and the banishment of the Jesuits from their mis- 


4“1Garraghan, “Some Highlights in Missouri's History,’’ St. Louis Catholic 
Historical Review, Vol. ITI, p. 236. 
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sion fields. In the course of his defence of his confreres against 
the charge of neglecting the spiritual care of the settlers, he 
says, ‘Fifteen years ago, at a league from the old village, on 
the other bank of the Mississippi, there was established a new 
village under the name of Sainte Genevieve’.”* This would 
bring the date of 1749. 

The date is placed some years earlier by Pittman. Writ- 
ing in 1767 he says: ‘The first settlers of this village removed 
about twenty-eight years ago from Cascasquias: the goodness 
of the soil and the plentiful harvests they reaped made them 
perfectly satisfied with the place they had chosen. The situa- 
tion of the village is very convenient, being within one league 
of the salt spring, which is for the general use of the French 
subjects, and several persons belonging to this village have 
works there, and make great quantities of salt for the supply 
of the Indians, hunters, and the other settlements. A lead 
mine, which supplies the whole country with shot, is about 
fifteen leagues distance. The communication of this village 
with Cascasquias is very short and easy, it being only to cross 
the Mississippi, which is about three quarters of a mile broad 
at this place, and then there is a portage two miles distance, 
to Cascasquias .... The village of St. Louis is supplied 
with flour and other provisions from hence. An officer ap- 
pointed by the French commandant has the entire regulation 
of the police. Here is a company of militia, commanded by a 
Mons. Valet [Vallé], who resides at this place, and is the 
richest inhabitant of the country of the Illinois; he raises great 
quantities of corn and provisions of every kind; he has one 
hundred negroes, besides hired white people, constantly em- 
ployed. The village is about one mile in length and contains 
about seventy families. Here is a very fine water-mill, for 
corn and planks, belonging to Mons. Valet.’ 

“But within the past few years a much more conclusive 
piece of evidence has come to light. On May 25, 1732, Father 
Mercier, the Superior of the Mission at Cahokia wrote to one 


“Yealy, Francis Joseph, Sainte Genevieve, pp. 22-23. (Reprint by permis- 
sion of the author.) 

*Pittman, Philip, The Present State of the European Settlements on the 
Mississippi, edited by Frank H. Hodder, pp. 95-96. (Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, the Arthur H. Clark Company). 
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of the priests at the Seminary of Quebec as follows: ‘Scarcely 
a month ago I had the honor to send you with a certain Louis 
Poulin from the parish of Saint Joachim, all the papers and 
documents that will help you’ etc. .... Now we know that 
for many years Saint Joachim was the patron of the church at 
Sainte Genevieve and that he gave his name to the parish. 
In the oldest parish register of the settlement we find a record 
of the marriage of Sieur André de Guire, dit La Rose, cap- 
tain of the militia of the post of Saint Joachim, and Marie 
La Boissiere of the parish of Saint Anne at Fort de Chartres, 
February 26, 1759. (Signed) P. F. Watrin, Missionary of 
the Company of Jesus.’ 

Further, ‘“‘An old stone well, bearing on it the carved 
date 1732 was discovered some years ago near the first site of 
the village, where it was situated before the encroachments of 
the river forced it to move to higher ground. Some have 
brought forth the theory that there was a village on the present 
site of Ste. Genevieve some time even before 1732, a village 
built as a center for the mining operations of Renault, who 
worked the lead mines in the region nearby between 1723 
and 1744.”"* 

Collot is one of those who views the early settlements 
with the eye of a military man. Travelling about 1796, he 
says, ‘Twenty-four leagues to the south of St. Lewis, and on 
the same side, is situated the small town of St. Geneviéve, 
vulgarly called by the people Misére. It was originally built 
on the banks of the river, but the frequency of the inundations 
forced the inhabitants to transport their settlement two miles 
back at the foot of a small height: there are still a few huts 
remaining, inhabited by the traders of the old village. 

“This little town contains at present twelve hundred 
inhabitants of both sexes, whites and blacks, slaves and free- 
men, of which two hundred and forty bear arms; but out of 
that number, sixty only can be considered as soldiers. 

“On the upper part of the platform on which St. Gene- 
vieve is situated, stands a small fort, of the same form and 
constructed with the same kind of materials as that of St. 


“Yealy, Sainte Genevieve, p. 24. (Reprinted by permission of the author.) 
“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Vol. I, pp. 86-87. 
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Lewis; that is to say, square, and surrounded with planks 
to support the earth, and serve at the same time for palisadoes. 
Two pieces of iron cannon of two pounders, a corporal and two 
soldiers, were at this time the sole defence of the place. 

“This position on the whole is extremely bad, being much 
too distant from the river to protect its navigation. The fort 
on the south-east side is entirely under the command of the 
platform on which it is built; the farther you go to the back 
of this position, the more the ground rises gradually; and these 
heights being connected with each other a great length of 
space, and commanding each other successively, it is impossible 
to occupy them all at once. This situation ought therefore 
to be abandoned as an intermediary point between St. Lewis 
and the Ohio, as had been once projected. We shall take 
occasion to point out another far superior in all respects 
[Cape Girardeau ].’" 

The fact that St. Louis procured all its flour from Ste. 
Genevieve would explain why the people of Ste. Genevieve 
called St. Louis “Pain Court” [short of bread], to which the 
St. Louisans retorted by calling Ste. Genevieve ‘‘Misére”’ 
[want or wretchedness ].*’ 


That Ste. Genevieve was of importance in the lead mining 
during the first decades of the 18th century is not to be ques- 
tioned. ‘“‘The output of the old mines at La Motte, as well 
as Fourche 4 Renault and Mine a Breton, was first taken on 
pack-horses to Fort de Chartres; but after the foundation of 
Ste. Genevieve, almost opposite Fort de Chartres, it was taken 
to that town, and other points on the river. When carried 
by pack-horses, the lead, instead of being moulded into ‘pigs’, 
was moulded into the shape of a collar and hung across the 
neck of the horse. On the ancient road leading from Mine 
la Motte to the river, lead moulded in this shape was found. 
At a later period, this metal was moved on two-wheeled French 
carts called charrettes.’’** 


*Collot, A Journey in North America, Vol. I, pp. 218, 252-253. 
‘“7Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 65fn. 


48Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 284. (Reprinted by permission 
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‘Most of the settlers who came to Ste. Genevieve pushed 
further on into the regions of the mines, the fur country, and 
the salt works. It seems that the commandants encouraged 
this. Thus while the population of the village proper remained 
essentially French, by 1800 the outlying regions of the district 
were composed of a predominantly English-speaking American 
element, among whom the profit motive was ever present. 
During the Spanish regime of four decades the population of 
Upper Spanish Louisiana increased tenfold, and after 1796 
the immigrants who helped to swell the numbers of the census 
reports were almost all Americans. Ste. Genevieve was one 
of the chief gateways into the region because it was conve- 
niently situated, the chief shipping point of the mining region 
and for much of the salt trade, and ‘had a resident pastor to 
baptize children or marry those who had found romance in 
the western country.’ ’’* 


SAINT Louis (1764) 


“It was nearly two centuries and a quarter after the 
brilliant but ill-fated expedition of De Soto before any sys- 
tematic effort was made for the settlement of the valley of the 
Upper Mississippi.’**° Marquette, Jolliet, Hennepin, La Salle, 
—these are names that cross the intervening pages of history. 
“But so gradual was the progress of settlement, that it was 
more than eighty years after the explorations of La Salle 
had made known the wondrous wealth of the Mississippi 
Valley before the trading-post of St. Louis was founded. 

“But at length the resources of Upper Louisiana began to 
attract the attention of commercial enterprise, and in 1762 
the firm of Maxent, Laclede & Co. obtained from the Governor- 
General [M. d'Abadie] of Louisiana an exclusive control of 
the fur trade of the Missouri and other tribes of Indians as far 
north as the River St. Peter. This monopoly was a guarantee 
of wealth, and the company immediately took steps to avail 
themselves of the valuable privileges of their charter. Liguest 


“Epsinosa, J. Manuel, ‘Spanish Louisiana and the West: The Economic 
Significance of the Ste. Genevieve District," Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3 (April 1938), p. 292. 

“Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 62. 
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[Pierre Liguest Laclede] was the youngest member of the 
firm, and to him was assigned the task of selecting a site for a 
trading-post in Upper Louisiana. Nature had specially fitted 
him for this service. He was fortunately endowed with the 
attributes of bravery, sagacity, and love of adventure, which 
insure success in pioneer enterprises. 


“Under the royal license and the instructions of his firm, 
Liguest at once began active preparations for his northern 
expedition. With a few hardy men, attracted by their 
fondness for wild adventure, he left New Orleans Aug. 3, 
1763. His boats, unshapely in structure and heavily laden 
with goods destined for the Indian trade, were ill adapted to 
encounter the impetuous current of the Mississippi.”™ 


“At this period the French colony, established sixty 
years before in the Illinois, was in a prosperous condition. 
It had increased in importance since the year 1732, at which 
time France was beginning to realize the great idea, so long 
conceived, of uniting Canada to Louisiana by an extensive 
line of military posts, to be supported by several principal 
forts, the strategic positions of which were admirably se- 
lected. Fort Chartres, built on the flat now known by the 
name of the American Bottom, was one of these main fortified 
places. But when Mr. Laclede arrived in the country, Louis 
XV had already signed the everlastingly shameful treaty of 
peace, by which was most inconsiderately ceded to Great 
Britain one of the finest regions on the habitable globe, the 
possession of which had been obtained after nearly a century 
of efforts and discoveries, and at the sacrifice of much blood 
and money .... At this time the French establishments 
were on the east side of the Mississippi, particularly those 
made in Illinois. The small village of Ste. Genevieve alone 
was on the right side... .”* 


It was near the first of November, 1763, that Laclede 
and his party reached Ste. Genevieve. We now turn to the 


5S\Jbid., Vol. I, pp. 64-65. 


SSenate Executive Documents, 26th Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 237, ‘Report 
Intended to Illustrate a Map of the Hydrographical Basis of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River,’ by J. N. Nicollet, pp. 75-76. 
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journal of Colonel Auguste Chouteau, and his narrative of the 
settlement of St. Louis.™ 


“Observe, that all the establishments which the French 
had on the left bank of the Mississippi, were ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1762 [1763], and that upon the right 
bank, which remained to the French, there was only the small 
village of Ste. Genevieve, in which M. de Laclede could not 
find a house capable of containing one-fourth of his merchan- 
dise. M. De Neyon, Commandant of Fort de Chartres, 
learning of the embarrassment of M. de Laclede, sent an 
officer to him, to tell him that he could offer him a place for 
his goods, until the English should come to take possession. 
Necessity made him accept this generous offer of M. de Neyon. 
He left Ste. Genevieve, and arrived at Fort Chartres on the 
3rd of November, 1763, where he disembarked all his goods, 
and prepared immediately all the supplies for the different 
nations. After all the business of trade was done, he occupied 
himself with the means of forming an establishment suitable 
for his commerce, Ste. Genevieve not suiting him, because of 
its distance from the Missouri, and its insalubrious situation. 
These reasons decided him to seek a more advantageous site. 
In consequence, he set out from the Fort de Chartres in the 
month of December, took with him a young man in his con- 
fidence, and examined all the ground from the Fort de Chartres 
to the Missouri. He was delighted to see the situation 
(where St. Louis at present stands); he did not hesitate a 
moment to form there the establishment that he proposed. 
Besides the beauty of the site, he found there all the advantages 
that one could desire to found a settlement which might be- 
come very considerable hereafter. After having examined 
all thoroughly, he fixed upon the place where he wished to 
form his settlement, marked with his own hand some trees, 
and said to Chouteau, [i. e. to the writer of the Journal] 
‘You will come here as soon as navigation opens, and will 
cause this place to be cleared, in order to form our settlement 
after the plan that I shall give you.’ We set out immediately 

5*Fragment of Col. Auguste Chouteau's Narrative of the Settlement of 


St. Louis,"" Missourt Historical Society Collections, Vol. ITI, No. 4 (1911), p. 
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afterwards, to return to Fort de Chartres, where he said, 
with enthusiasm, to Monsieur de Neyon, and to his officers, 
that he had found a situation where he was going to form a 
settlement, which might become, hereafter, one of the finest 
cities of America—so many advantages were embraced in this 
site, by its locality, and its central position, for forming settle- 
ments. He was occupied the rest of the winter in procuring 
all things necessary for the settlement—men, provisions, 
tools, etc. 


“Navigation being open in the early part of February, 
he fitted out a boat, in which he put thirty men,—nearly all 
mechanics,—and he gave the charge of it to Chouteau, and 
said to him: ‘You will proceed and land at the place where we 
marked the trees; you will commence to have the place 
cleared, and build a large shed to contain the provisions and 
the tools, and some small cabins, to lodge the men. I give 
you two men on whom you can depend, who will aid you very 
much; and I will rejoin you before long.’ I arrived at the 
place designated on the 14th of March,™ and on the morning 
of the next day, I put the men to work. They commenced 
the shed, which was built in a short time, and the little cabins 
for the men were built in the vicinity. In the early part of 
April, Laclede arrived among us. He occupied himself with 
his settlement, fixed the place where he wished to build his 
house, laid a plan of the village which he wished to found, 
(and he named it Saint Louis, in honor of Louis XV, whose 
subject he expected to remain, for a long time;—he never 
imagined he was a subject of the King of Spain) ;* and ordered 
me to follow the plan exactly, because he could not remain any 
longer with us. He was obliged to proceed to Fort de Char- 
tres, to remove the goods that he had in the fort, before the 
arrival of the English, who were expected every day to take 
possession of it. I followed, to the best of my ability, his 


“Ibid., p. 338. By his or some other hand the word ‘‘mars"’ was written 
over the word, ‘‘feorier."’ 
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plan, and used the utmost diligence to accelerate the building 
of the house.’ 

The vision of Laclede as he chose the site for St. Louis 
is echoed in the prophecy of Brackenridge: “St. Louis will 
probably become one of those great reservoirs of the valley 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghany, from 
whence merchandise will be distributed to an extensive 
country. It unites the advantages of the three noble rivers, 
Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri. When their banks shall 
become the residence of millions, when flourishing towns shall 
arise, can we suppose that every vender of merchandise will 
look to New Orleans for a supply, or to the Atlantic cities? 
There must be a place of distribution, somewhere between 
the mouth of the Ohio and the Missouri. Besides a trade to 
the northern part of New Spain will be opened, and a direct 
communication to the East Indies, by way of the Missouri, 
may be more than dreamt: in this, St. Louis will become the 
Memphis of the American Nile.’’? 

‘‘When the Indians residing on the west side of the river 
heard of the new settlement made on their lands, a band of 
one hundred and fifty warriors, with women and children, 
came to the new village in the fall of the year, ostensibly to 
secure a supply of provisions, and in a friendly and familiar 
manner located their dwellings as near as possible to their new 
acquaintances, manifesting the utmost pleasure and con- 
tentment in their new homes, and exhibiting their willingness 
to engage in all the liberties and enjoyments the place afforded. 
In a peaceful way Laclede endeavored to rid himself of his 
unwelcome guests. In the hope that aversion to steady work 
would induce them to leave, he employed them to dig the 
cellar of a house he was then building, and the squaws worked 
in carrying away the dirt in wooden platters and baskets, 
but the warriors would not work, and appropriating every- 
thing that they could lay their hands on, although it could 
hardly be called stealing, the patience of Laclede finally 

%King Louis XV was ruling France at the time of founding of St. Louis, 
but it seems likely that the village was named for Saint Louis (Louis IX), one 
of the great kings of France at the time of the Crusades. Saint Louis was the 


patron saint of Louis XV. 
57Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 124. 
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became exhausted, and he peremptorily ordered them away, 
threatening to call in the troops from Fort de Chartres, and 
then reluctantly his unwelcome guests withdrew.’®* 


“For almost sixty years St. Louis was content to remain 
a little trading city under and on the side of a’ limestone bluff 
at the river’s edge. Suddenly it climbed to the top of the 
bluff, found the high level country, and began at once to grow. 
The old French village and town crouched under the bank, 
quiescent and passive, like one who hugs the chimney-corner 
and smokes his pipe, too content with idle ease to be persuaded 
to move on. The new American city left the old town there 
undisturbed, and ran away from it to seek its fortune . . .”° 

During this period, of years, the village was visited by 
many travelers, and each saw it in a different light. Pittman, 
in 1767 records, “It was first established in the year 1764, by 
a company of merchants, to whom Mons. D’Abbadie had 
given an exclusive grant for the commerce with the Indian 
nations on the Missoury; and for the security and encourage- 
ment of this settlement, the staff of French officers and the 
commissary were ordered to remove there, upon the rendering 
Fort Chartres to the English; and great encouragement was 
given to the inhabitants to remove with them, most of whom 
did. The company has built a large house, and stores there, 
and there are about forty private houses and as many families. 
No fort or barracks are yet built. The French garrison con- 
sists of a captain-commandant, two lieutenants, a fort-major, 
one serjeant, one corporal, and twenty men.’’®° 

Under De Ulloa, the first Spanish governor of Louisiana, 
an expedition headed by Captain Don Francesco Rui y 
Morales was sent up the Mississippi in 1767 to build two forts 
at the mouth of the Missouri river. When Rui arrived at his 
destination, he discovered it was impossible to erect a fort 
on the north side of the Missouri, due to floods each spring, 


S8Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 10-11. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

5S9Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 130. 

“Pittman, The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi, 
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and accordingly, the fort ‘‘El Principe de Asturias, Senor Don 
Carlos’’ was built on the south bank. 

In August 1768, Piernas was appointed successor of Rui, 
and finally in 1770 he took formal possession of Upper Louisi- 
ana, under the then governor of Louisiana, O’ Reilly, who issued 
voluminous instructions as to the attitude the Spanish were to 
take towards the Indians, the French settlers, the English, 
etc. O'Reilly took special care of military matters." 

However, some twenty-five years later, we find Collot 
commenting as follows: 

“It might easily be presumed from the situation in which 
we found the forts, and the weakness of the garrison, which 
consisted of seventeen men, that Spain had the intention of 
abandoning Upper Louisiana. 

“At the time this post was menaced by Genet’s expedi- 
tion, ill combined and still worse directed, a paltry square 
redoubt was constructed, flanked by four bastions, the sides 
of which were precisely two feet and an half, (the space of a 
single man) and surrounded with a ditch two feet deep and six 
in breadth, with an enclosure of crannied planks. A garrison 
of seventeen men and the inhabitants, all devoted to France, 
were charged with the defence of this post. 

“The order of the commander was the only thing reason- 
able in this extraordinary defence of Upper Louisiana: it stated 
in substance, that immediately on the appearance of the 
enemy, the garrison should retreat to New Madrid... . 

“The position of St. Lewis, five leagues from the mouth 
of the Missouri, and eight from that of the Illinois considered 
in a military point of view, is one of the best on the river 
Mississipi. If it were put into a respectable state of defence, 
it would cover Upper Louisiana, and prevent every irruption 
by the Upper Mississipi, the Illinois, and the Missouri; com- 
manding, at the same time, the Western States and Upper 
Canada, each of which might be invaded by three different 
roads .. 

“If we consider St. Lewis in a commercial point of view, 
we shall find its position still more fortunate. This place will 


*i\Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 287-802. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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stand in the same relation to New Orleans, as Albany to New 
York: it is there that will be collected all the produce trans- 
ported by the great rivers which meet near this point, after 
traversing such fine and fertile countries. It is there that the 
traders would bring all the fine furs of the Missouri, and other 
adjacent rivers;—a source of inexhaustible riches for more 
than a century. 


“It is at St. Lewis that a stop may be put to the invasions 
and usurpations of England. St. Lewis will become the mili- 
tary point for the defence of the head of the Mississipi, and the 
mouth of the Missouri, and to support the different posts 
which might be formed upon this river: it will be the central 
point for all internal administrations, and from which the 
traders will take their departure. Upon the whole, it will be 
by St. Lewis that the communication will be opened with the 
Southern Ocean, and its waters connected with those of the 
Gulf of Mexico; and this may be effected with more facility, 
more safety, and with more economy for trade and navigation, 
than in any other given point in North America.’ 


The very interesting account which Mr. Chouteau has 
left us of the plan which Laclede had for laying out the village 
of St. Louis, will be taken up in our section concerning the 
rather typical arrangement of the early French settlement. 


CARONDELET (1767) 


‘“‘Carondolei, a small village, situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, five miles south of the town of St. Louis 
.... This village is principally inhabited by French and 
Spaniards, who still preserve their own manners and customs. 
It possesses few commercial advantages . . . . The inhabit- 
ants are in general indolent and inactive, but quiet and 
peaceable. They live upon the produce of their gardens and 
common fields, and sometimes by hunting and fishing. In 
winter they supply St. Louis with wood, for which they charge 
an exorbitant price, in which, on account of the vast increase 
of inhabitants, they have been heretofore indulged... . 





®2Collot, A Journey in North America, Vol. 1, pp. 248-251, 
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Carondolet was first settled shortly after 1764 . . . . In 1799 
it contained about 200 inhabitants.” 

“Several years after Laclede established his trading post, 
Clement Delor de Treget, born at Quercy, Cahors, in the 
south of France, established himself on the Mississippi near 
the mouth of the Riviére des Péres, about ten miles below 
Laclede’s village, probably on the site of the original Jesuit 
missionary settlement. De Treget, it is said, had been an 
officer in the French navy. When he first arrived in Louisiana, 
he settled at Ste. Genevieve, but in 1767 from that place he 
came up the river with his wife. Charmed with the beauty 
of the country, the hills gently sloping to the shore near the 
mouth of the Riviére des Péres, and the diversified landscape 
of prairie and open woodland, he resolved to settle there, and 
here St. Ange made a grant of land to him. At the foot of 
what is now known as Elwood street he built a small stone 
house, residing there until his death. The stone house stood 
for a hundred years, but finally gave way to improvements 
made by the Iron Mountain railroad in that locality. A vil- 
lage soon sprung up near his place of residence, known at first 
as ‘Delor’s village’ but afterwards as ‘Catalan’s prairie’, so 
named for one Louis Catalan, also an early settler. Then the 
village was named Louisbourg, and finally, shortly before 
the acquisition of Louisiana, was called Carondelet, in honor 
of the Baron de Carondelet, governor-general of Louisiana.’ 

The nickname of “Vide Poche” (Empty Pocket) was 
applied to Carondelet by the inhabitants of St. Louis. ‘‘ ‘Vide 
Poche’, it has been suggested by Hon. Wilson Primm, referred 
to the skill of the Carondeletians at games of chance, and the 
fact that they sent St. Louis visitors home with empty pock- 
ets." A slightly different explanation is given by J. N. 
Nicolet: ‘In 1767, a man by the name of Delor Détergette 
settled upon a splendid amphitheatre on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, six miles south of St. Louis. He was soon fol- 


Beck, Lewis C., A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, Contain- 
ing a General View of Each State—A General View of their Counties—and a 
Particular Description of Their Towns, Villages, Rivers, &c. &c., p. 265. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 63-64. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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lowed by others; but, as they were not overburdened with 
wealth, they used to pay frequent visits to their kinsfolk of 
St. Louis, who, on seeing them approach, would exclaim, 
‘Here come the empty pockets,’—‘voila les poches vides qui 
viennent.’ But, on some occasion, a wag remarked, ‘You had 
better call them emptiers of pockets’ —les vide-poches ; a compli- 
ment which was retaliated by these upon the place of St. 
Louis, which was subject to frequent seasons of want, by 
styling it Pain-court—short of bread. The village, being still 
nameless, retained the appellation of Vide-poche until 1776, 
when it was changed into that of Carondelet.’ 


ST. CHARLEs (1769) 


“ . . . St. Charles is situated on the North bank of the 
Missouri 21 miles above it’s junction with the Mississippi, and 
about the same distance N. W. from St. Louis; it is bisected 
by one principal street about a mile in length runing nearly 
parallel with the river, the plain on which it stands is narrow 
tho’ sufficiently elivated to secure it against the annual inun- 
dations of the river, which usually happen in the month of 
June, and in the rear it is terminated by a range of small hills, 
hence the appellation of petit cote, a name by which this village 
is better known to the French inhabitants of the Illinois than 
that of St. Charles. The vilage contains a Chappel, one hun- 
dred dwelling houses, and about 450 inhabitants; their houses 
are generally small.and but illy constructed; a great majority 
of the inhabitants are miserably pour illiterate and when at 
home excessively lazy, tho’ they are polite hospitable and by 
no means deficient in point of natural genius, . . . . These 
people are principally the descendants of the Canadian 
French, and it is not an inconsiderable proportion of them 
that can boast a small dash of the pure blood of the aborigines 
of America.’’®? 

“Tradition tells us it was in the fall of 1762 when the 
canoe of Blanchette ‘Chasseur’ [the Hunter] first touched the 


Senate Executive Documents, 26th Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 237, p. 83. 

*’Thwaites, Reuben G., (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 23-24. (Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Dodd, Mead and company.) 
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shores of the north bank of the ‘Rio Missoury’ and he ascended 
the slopes and hill tops of what was to be known in the future 
as the City of St. Charles. It was then he met the famous 
Chief of the Dakotas, Bernard Guillet, the legendary founder 
of St. Charles. Guillet was a Frenchman, born in Marseilles. 
The story of Bernard Guillet may be a myth but nevertheless, 
it is part and parcel of the history of St. Charles transmitted 
from generation to generation. After parting with Guillet, 
Blanchette returned to his native post to collect and organize 
his followers and friends, and bring them to his new discovery. 
At that time, 1762, a change of government had taken place 
in the territory west of the Mississippi River. France had 
ceded this territory to Spain and it was not until May 1770 when 
Spain assumed control thereof. Blanchette, in 1769, in com- 
mand of a flotilla of French Canadians, returned to establish 
the post which he called ‘Les Petites Cotes’.’’** 


Mr. Emmons comments that documentary proof seems 
lacking but that there is such substantiating evidence as: 
‘‘Auguste Chouteau, a witness for Andrew Landreville, in his 
claim for a lot in the Town of Saint Louis, testified as follows: 
‘Les Petites Cotes’ was established (founded) by Blanchette 
Chasseur, A.D. 1769, and called St. Charles in 1804. (Date 
of affidavit April 18, 1825, Hunt’s Minutes) ... .’’ 


- . The first settlement was made by French 
Canadians driven out of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, dur- 
ing the English and Indian War, who crossed to the western 
bank of the Mississippi River, in order to get protection 
from the Spanish Government. The foundation of the town 
was without authority of the Governor of Louisiana, and re- 
mained unknown to the citizens of St. Louis for many years.’’”° 


“. . . . Below St. Charles is a bottom, which continues 
to the mouth of the Missouri. It is in many places heavily 
timbered, and generally subject to overflow. As is com- 
monly the case, the soil is very fertile. It contains several 


6sEmmons, Ben L., ‘The Founding of St. Charles and Blanchette, Its 
Founder,”’ Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (July 1924), pp. 507- 
508. 

89Ibid., p. 509. 
77bid., p. 517. 
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small French Settlements, such as the Marais Croche, Petite 
Sac, etc.’"™ 

Conflicting with the statement that the citizens of St. 
Louis knew nothing of St. Charles for some years is the 
following: 

‘After Saint Louis and St. Genevieve, Saint Charles is 
the most important place. It is built on the Missouri, three 
leagues from its mouth, and was the result of the emigration 
of some families from St. Louis, who, being hunters by pro- 
fession, came to reside there, in order to be near a country 
the most abundant in game. But notwithstanding the beauty 
of its situation, the salubrity of its air, and the richness of its 
soil, they have not been permitted to enjoy these advantages 
long. The Americans came in crowds into the surrounding 
country, which already contains above four hundred families. 
They would have amounted to two thousand, if the govern- 
ment had not placed bounds to the progress of emigration, 
by subjecting strangers to the oath of conformity to the 
catholic church. St. Charles is surrounded with meadows 
superior to those of St. Louis; and the lands, which are better 
cultivated, produce corn, barley, maize, potatoes, in a word, 
every necessary for man or beast.””” 


Beck, A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, p. 319. 
72Du Lac, Travels Through the Two Louisianas, p. 48. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July 1945, 
the following members of the Society increased its member- 
ship as indicated: 


FOURTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 
Wood, Vesta, Springfield 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Moore, Mrs. Adella B., Caledonia 
Rake, E. G., St. Louis 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Clark, A. M., Jefferson City 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Motley, Mrs. R. L., Bowling Green 
Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Scoggin, W. L., Glover 
Smith, Frederick M., Independence 
Wroughton, Forest W., St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Barnett, Robert C., Jefferson City 
Burke, Harry R., St. Louis 
Fuerbringer, L., St. Louis 

Irwin, Ed. H., Carthage 
Loewenstein, Bert, St. Louis 

Mahn, C. Hohman, St. Louis 

Moore, George H., St. Louis 

Pigg, E. L., Jefferson City 

Seabaugh, Mrs. O. L., Cape Girardeau 
Tammany, Stephen C., St. Louis 
Winkler, A. G., New York City 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


May-Juty, 1945 


One hundred twenty-one applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 
May through July, 1945, inclusive. The total of annual mem- 
bers as of July 31, 1945, is 3907. 


The new members are: 


Acuff, John, Jefferson City 

Austin, L. D., Van Buren 

Babler, Henry J., St. Louis 

Bacon, Mrs. Dennis, Puxico 

Baker, Paul H., Kansas City 

Bankhead, Mrs. Grace, Bowling 
Green 

Barbee, Mary, Kansas City 

Bayle, George A., Jr., St. Louis 

Birdsong, Mrs. R. F., Columbia 

Bloss, S. F., St. Louis 

Bowman, Mrs. Cora, Aurora 

Brenisi, Mrs. Hazel H., Bowling 
Green 

Brown, Richard A., St. Louis 

Brownlee, Richard S., Santa Ana, 
California 

Bruce, Cecil R., St. Louis 

Campbell, Mrs. Nora, Ironton 

Clark, James Allen, Richmond 

Conroy, Jack, Chicago, Illinois 

Dalton, Lawrence, Pocahontas, Ar- 
kansas 

Dixon, George, Bowling Green 

Dorsey, Dorothy B., Columbia 

Drake, Mrs. Jerry L., Bolivar 

Drane, B. H., Jefferson City 

Drehmann, Elmer C., St. Louis 

Drinkard, Alexander C., Independ- 
ence 

Easson, Annis, La Russell 

Edmiston, Henry H., Warrensburg 

Gempel, Paul A., Kansas City 

Glanville, Mrs. Clella, Buffalo 

Goerke, Mamie E., St. Louis 

Gokenbach, F., Lemay 





Graser, W. H., Bonne Terre 

Greifelt, Robert A., St. Louis 

Hall, Mrs. Eva, Webb City 

Hamacher, Mrs. Nina, Richmond 

Hambley, Leroy, St. Louis 

Hammond, James M., Bonne Terre 

Hanagan, B. H., St. Louis 

Hazlett, James, Kansas City 

Heuermann, Fred C., St. Louis 

Hulston, John K., San Francisco, 
California 

Jacobs, Mrs. R. O., Sacramento, 
California 

Janss, H. H., Springfield 

Jones, Grace G., Villa Ridge 

Jones, Paul M., Kansas City 

Kelley. Mrs. Helen, Springfield 

Kelly, Lucille, Strafford 

Kemp, William E., Kansas City 

Kerr, Frances W., Schrewsbury, 
New Jersey 

Kienker, Kenneth L., San Francisco, 
California 

Kinder, Francis M., Jefferson City 

King, Robert S., Kansas City 

Kinnick, Ruth, Lockwood 

Koors, George B., St. Louis 

Kretzmann, Karl, St. Louis 

Lafferty, C. S., St. Louis 

Lehleifrer, G. J., Webster Groves 

Lloyd, John M., Independence 

McDaniel, Olin S., Bonre Terre 

Mclivaire, J. Edward, St. Louis 

McKee, E. J., Jefferson City 

Magers, Mrs. Roy V., Parkville 

Marrs, Mrs. R. E. L., Carthage 














May, Bruce F., Springfield 

Meads, Mrs. Mollie, Linn Creek 

Michigan State College library, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Miller, A. V., St. Louis 

Mitchell, Frank, Jefferson City 

Moore, R. L., Detroit, Michigan 

Moore, George J., St. Louis 

Moore, Sarah, Affton 

Morris, Frank E., St. Louis 

Murray, Mrs. Charles M., Charles- 
ton 

Musick, Edna J., Columbia 

Nelson, Lyman B., Springfield 

Newby, J. D., Jr., Kansas City 

Nicolay, A. Roosevelt, St. Louis 
County 

Oakman, A. A., Independence 

Olliver, George W., Carthage 

Olson, Mrs. Freeda, Lockwood 

Oregon State College, Salem, Ore- 


gon 
O'Reilly, C. F., Springfield 
Palecek, J. M., Kirkwood 
Peacher, Roy, Springfield 
Peterson, Mrs. M. W., Charlotte, 
North Carolina 
Pyle, Joseph F., Springfield 
Pyne, Wellington R., St. Louis 
Randle, Mrs. Jessie, Springfield 
Reeds, W. Tully, Bowling Green 
Reiley, George W., St. Louis 
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Reinholdt, Frank, Sr., Kansas City 

Ridge, William Searcy, Kansas City 

Riley, Mrs. John W., Columbia 

Robinson, David M., St. Louis 

Rollins, F. P., Jr., St. Louis 

Rooks, Mrs. O. R., Trenton 

Russell, E. W., St. Louis 

Sapp, Lloyd, Ashland 

Schulenberg, Louis R. W., St. Louis 

Schuler, Fred, St. Louis 

Schultz, Mrs. Raymond, St. Louis 

Sexton, Chris. C., Kansas City 

Showalter, O. W., St. Louis 

Sprong, C., Springfield 

Stoner, Mrs. Luther J., Ironton 

Teel, Mrs. Fern, Tiff City 

Trett, Onita, Moody 

Thomas, Lester B., Springfield 

Turner, E. G., Springfield 

Turner, L. H., Springfield 

Volluz, Raoul, St. Louis 

Wheeler, Charles E., Springfield 

White, Henry F., Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas 

Williams, Lorraine, Van Buren 

Williford, Charles C., Springfield 

Winkler, C. L., Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana 

Winsor, Fred E., St. Louis 

Wright, David E., St. Louis 

Yasgur, Ann Ruth, St. Louis 

Young, Nathan B., St. Louis 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


There is no state like Missouri, as you have often been 
told, for topographically it covers so many different regions 
that it reflects interests and attitudes of all other parts of the 
country. Northern Missouri is generally an extension of the 
rich, rolling land of Iowa; western Missouri is part of the great 
mid-continental prairie stretching from Canada to the Gulf; 
most of southern Missouri is part of the Ozark plateau that 
belongs as much to Arkansas as to any other state; and flat 
southeastern Missouri is part of the delta of the lower Mis- 


sissippi valley. 
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Missouri is two centuries old, but it has not yet produced 
a typical, average Missourian. Many tend to identify them- 
selves with the South and most Missourians speak more like 
southerners than northerners. The great diversity in area 
and people is exemplified in the article, ‘“The State of Mis- 
souri,’”’ which was published in the July issue of Fortune. 
Photographs of life on the Mississippi and in St. Louis are 
included in the collection of color reproductions of three of 
George Caleb Bingham’s paintings and four by James Turn- 
bull. 

Critical résumés of the history of the two great midwestern 
cities, St. Louis and Kansas City, are but part of the social 
and economic study of that area from Linn county to the 
Ozarks. Racial and political problems are listed and treated 
objectively. The article is particularly enjoyable reading for 
Missourians since it abandons the conventional Eastern pic- 
ture of the State composed solely of bandits, hound dogs, and 
mules which has too often flavored articles purporting to be 
on Missouri. The colorful history of the State since the 
exploration of Lewis and Clark shows the basis for the descrip- 
tion of the State as “Mother of the West.’’ Missourians are 
undeniably proud and sometimes preoccupied with their 
history as the growth of the State Historical Society reveals, 
for the author comments that this society has more members 
than any other state historical society. Considering the focal 
point that Missouri has played in national history, it is not 
surprising that our tradition remains a living part of the 
present. 


WAR AND THE SOCIETY 


A résumé of the activities of the State Historical Society 
in collecting war materials appeared in the April issue of the 
War Records Collector, published by the American association 
for state and local history. Since the early days of the war 
the Society has been preserving publications of the state and 
federal governments; reports, bulletins, and pamphlets issued 
by private organizations and institutions; and newspapers 
published at the military camps in the State as well as the 
regular army papers, Army Times, Yank, and Stars and Stripes, 
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the last continuing the Society's file of World war I. Articles 
on Missouri’s war effort at home and abroad are clipped from 
the leading dailies and filed by subject. From this file the 
material is gleaned which appears in the series, ‘Missouri 
and the War,” published in the Missouri Historical Review 
since October 1942. 

The most unique feature of the Society’s collections, how- 
ever, are two recently acquired collections of contemporary 
historical paintings and drawings. The first is a group of nine 
war paintings by America’s famous regional artist, Missouri- 
born Thomas Hart Benton, The Year of Peril series, inspired 
by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The second ac- 
quisition is the collection of 1301 original cartoons, part of 
which relate to Missouri and the war, by Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, 
internationally known cartoonist. 


ACQUISITION OF ORIGINAL BENTON LETTER 


Mrs. John S. Ankeney of Columbia, granddaughter of 
Richard H. Gentry, has presented the State Historical Society 
with the original copy of a letter from Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton to him, the son of Colonel Richard Gentry. The 
colonel is famous for his role in the Seminole Indian war in 
Florida, where he was killed December 25, 1837. The son, 
accompanying his father as sergeant major, was wounded in 
the same battle. 


The letter is as follows: 


Senate Chamber, March 10th, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 


Yours of the 22d is just received, and long before you receive this, 
you will see that I had, from the mere face of Col. Taylors report, and 
without having heard a word from any one of the volunteers, been con- 
vinced that great injustice had been done that brave and patriotic body of 
men, and had taken steps to vindicate them. The remarks which I made 
in the Senate, and the answer of the Secretary at War, will have been seen 
by you, and both will go to repair the wrong which has been done to the 
Missourians; but I could have been much more effective if I had had your 
letter. It is probable Col. Taylor may send some reply to my remarks; 
if he does so I shall embrace the opportunity to do full justice to you all; 
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and I can assure you that the President feels the highest regard for all the 
volunteers and will gladly take any opportunity to shew his sense of their 
merits. 

If the officers should think it necessary to answer Col. Taylor's official 
report, I shall take care to make their answer an official document, to stand 
as a part of the history of the war, and to have a place both in the archives 
of the War office, and among the documents of the Senate. 

Your mother will have recived [szc] the Post office appointment long 
before this time; her pension also will soon be passed through the forms. 
I have a Bill in the Senate to pay for the lost horses, and I know it to be the 
determination of the President & Sec. at War, to have you all paid in solid 
money for all your services & losses. 

I renew to you, & through you to all the volunteers & Spies the assur- 
ance of my friéndship and support under all circumstances. 


Your friend 
Thomas H. Benton 


WARTIME HISTORICAL TOURS 


During the summer the Jefferson national expansion 
memorial association offered its third season of wartime his- 
torical tours to significant points of interest in and near St. 
Louis. Each Sunday afternoon a brief tour talk at the Old 
Courthouse is held describing the itinerary, pointing out his- 
toric sites, and sketching their significance. Following the 
lecture individuals may follow the historian on a trip laid out 
for the day or go later at their convenience. 

The tours included: June 3: “The Banks of the Mis- 
sissippi,” June 10: ‘Bellefontaine cemetery,’’ June 17: ‘‘His- 
tory at the Zoo,” June 24: “Historic Neighbors of the Old 
Courthouse,” July 8: “Some Statues and their stories,” 
July 15: “City Water,” July 22: “Private Streets, 1851-1875,” 
July 29: “St. Ferdinand,” August 5: “Theaters of Old St. 
Louis,’ August 12: “Historic Interiors,’ August 19: ‘‘St. 
Louis as a Railroad Center,’ and August 26: “Some Old 
County Churches.” 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


When the long, long trail wound west from Independence, 
Missouri history was in one of its most colorful periods. Bull- 
whackers, muleteers, and farmers on the move stopped to toss 
off a glass of skull varnish, while the citizens of the town 
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worked to supply the trains beginning the long trek across the 
prairies. Articles on this aspect of State history are among 
the most recent in the series of weekly historical features 
which are prepared by the staff of the Society and published 
in the newspapers of the State. Those released during July, 
August, and September are as follows: 


July: “Early Missourians Considered a Gala Fourth of 
July Ball a Proper End to a Perfect Day,” ‘Early Missourians 
Called the Dances on River Boats ‘Hops’,” “On Banks of 
Missouri Streams Big Fish Stories Come True,”’ “Early Mis- 
sourians Satisfied Sweet Tooth and Found Relief from Heat 
at Ice Cream Gardens,” and “‘Missouri had a Nostradamus in 
William M. Paxton in 1881.” 

August: ‘The Men Who Moved America,” “ ‘Don’t 
Fence Me In’ Neighed the Wild Horses of Missouri in 1855,” 
‘Buffalo Bill’ and Louisa,” and “It Took a Lot of ‘Pull’ 
to Reach the Far West in the Forties.” 

September: ‘Missouri Was Once ‘A Home Where the 
Buffalo Roamed’,” ‘‘Missouri’s Summer Social Life in the 
Last Century was Gay Despite the Insects and Muggy 
Weather,” “Christopher Morley Eulogizes the Missouri Corn 
Cob Pipe,”’ and “The End and the Beginning.”’ 


ACQUISITION OF KANSAS CITY NEWSPAPERS 


Files of the first continuous newspaper published in Kan- 
sas City have been practically completed in the library of the 
Society by the acquisition of 2097 bound volumes, covering 
the period 1855 to the suspension of the Journal in 1942, the 
newspaper library of the Kansas City Journal. The early 
volumes consist of the Kansas City Enterprise, the Western 
Journal of Commerce, and the Journal of Commerce. Founded 
as the Enterprise in September, 1854, by Robert T. Van Horn, 
the paper became the Journal in 1878, continued under that 
masthead until 1928 when it was consolidated with the Kansas 
City Post to become the Journal-Post, resuming the earlier 
name in 1938. 

From the time when Kansas City was an outpost on the 
Santa Fe trail, the papers present a scroll of Missouri life 
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through the Civil war, the great land boom of the Quality 
hill days, and the turn of the century when the city first 
showed her strength as a great bread and meat center. 


A NEW LIFE MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY 


The latest life member of the State Historical Society 
is Dr. Clifford E. Henry of Kirksville. A graduate of Jefferson 
medical college in 1896 and the United States naval medical 
school in 1918, he served on board a hospital ship, the U.S.S. 
Solace during the first World war. He has been a member of 
the staff and board of governors of St. Mary’s hospital and a 
staff member and instructor in Barnabas hospital, both of 
Minneapolis. A member of numerous medical societies, he has 
written various articles which have been published in medical 
journals. Dr. Henry has been an annual member of the 
Society since 1941. 


PLATTE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZES 


The permanent organization of the Platte county his- 
torical society was effected on June 4 at a meeting of the mem- 
bers at Platte City. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
State Historical Society, gave an address entitled, “‘Guide- 
posts for a Young Society.’’ A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the following officers elected: Guy B. Park, 
president; Mrs. B. J. Bless, Jr., vice-president; Wilfred Evans, 
secretary; and Mrs. R. J. Felling, treasurer. 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1943-1944 


The master’s theses accepted by St. Louis university 
during 1943-1944 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Derrig, James R., Missouri and the Acquisition of Texas. 

Gideon, Berti E., The Economic and Social Adjustments of Jewish Refugees 
Resetiled in St. Louis from 1937 to 1942. 

Harberg, Kathryn A., A History of the Recommendations for Missouri's 
Educational System as Reflected in the Messages of the Governors to the 
Legislatures, 1821-1921. 

Kramer, Urban J., History of St. Francis Xavier (College) Church, St. Louis, 

Missouri, 1837-1943. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1943-1944 


The master’s theses accepted by the University of Mis- 
souri during 1943-1944 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 


Bright, Margaret L., Farm Wage Workers in Four Southeast Missouri 
Cotton-Producing Counties. 

Hughes, Mary K., A History of Christian College, 1851-1900. 

Lea, Mary F., Public Speaking in Missouri during the Civil War. 

McGuire, Edna E. S., Mark Twain as a Historical Novelist. 

Miles, Audrey W., Pullic Speaking in Missouri, 1820-1840. 

Shrout, Iola S. M., Some Factors Affecting the Use of Medical and Health 
Facilities in Dallas County, Missouri. 

Worner, Lloyd E., Jr., Missouri and the National Election of 1920. 

Zimmer, Gertrude M., Place Names of Five Southeast Counties of Missouri. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are as 
follows: 


Cunningham, Morton C., The Support of Programs and Services in Missouri 
Schools. 

Feder, Sara R., The Adjustment of the Injured Under the Missouri Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 

Lindell, Albert L., Missouri School Law as Interpreted by the State Courts 
of Last Resort. 

Troelston, Emil S., Farm Mortgage Financing in Missouri, 1915-1940. 


, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1943-1944 


The master’s theses accepted by Washington university 
during 1943-1944 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Brutton, Ann Mary, History of the St. Louis County Hospital. 

Curran, Ruth Anne, Biography of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 1779-1813. 

Grimes, Leslie K., An Evaluation of the Missouri 1931 School Law. 

Hilliker, Virginia, The Attitude of Charles Dickens Toward the United States 
as Revealed in His Two American Works and in His Letters. 

Mulkey, Mab, History of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, 1879-1909: The 
Art Development of Washington University. 

Stell, Ruth C. W., Origin and History of the Medical Department of Wash- 

ington University. 
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ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The annual picnic of the Boone’s Lick historical society 
was held August 2 at the Fayette city park. 


The series of historical articles published by members of 
the Cole county historical society is being continued in the 
Jefferson City Post-Tribune. Mrs. Helen Clark Montgomery, 
historian, prepared an article on the ‘‘Mexican War, Gold Rush, 
Train Wrecks in the Life of G. Bickerton Winston,” which 
appeared in the issue of May 6. An article in the July 15 
issue recalled the part Jefferson City played in “Politics and 
the Civil War.” 


The Dunklin county historical society met August 24 
for a brief address by Senator Frank P. Briggs. Two historical 
papers were presented: a history of drainage in the county 
by T. H. Masterson, and a short biography of T. R. R. Ely 
by R. Wayne Ely. 


The Native sons of Kansas City, Missouri, held an annual 
meeting, May 31. A short memorial service was given in 
honor of the late Burris A. Jenkins and a biographical sketch 
presented of Colonel Robert T. Van Horn, famous in the 
annals of early Kansas City. 


The Smithton chapter of the Pettis county historical 
society met June 4 at the local schoolhouse to make plans for 
a picture exhibit to be held at the first fall meeting. A history 
of the school was presented by B. B. Ihrig and three war films 
were shown during the program. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Boonville Advertiser published a rural life edition 
magazine July 27, 1945, on the anniversary of the 105th year 
of publication as a newspaper. Historical articles included in 
the issue were: ‘““Town of Bunceton Founded in 1869 from Ten 
Acres Known as Kelly Township,” by Mrs. W. A. Eichel- 
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berger; ‘One Hundred Years Ago Buying and Selling Slaves 
was a Major Industry in Boonville,” by Judge Roy D. 
Williams; ‘‘Howard and Cooper Counties Played Vital Roles 
in History Making Years before Civil War,’’ by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker; ‘‘Lone Elm Church Record Dates Back to De- 
cember 27, 1896,” by Mrs. Raymond Smith; “Review of 
Early Cooper County History,’’ by George B. Harlan; 
‘“‘Thompkins Point as Landmark Established by a Fisherman,” 
by Mrs. Robert Chinn; “For Century and a Quarter Mt. Nebo 
Baptist Church has Led Community in Progress,” by W. B. 
Downing; and “Pleasant Grove Immanuel Church Founded in 
1844,” by Mrs. Lon Vaughn. 


The centennial anniversary of the founding of Trinity 
parish in Hannibal was celebrated during the week of June 
17-24. The program included a centennial address by Bishop 
William Scarlett, June 24, and an historical pageant, “Echoes 
of the Chimes,” presenting the principal events in the last 
hundred years. 


The Hickman Mills Community Christian church cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary during the week of May 
20-27. The actual organization took place May 24, 1845, 
and the church, named the Bethlehem, was housed in a log 
cabin until 1856. Renamed in 1941, the church attempts to 
serve the community rather than one denomination. Dr. 
C. E. Lemmon of Columbia gave an address May 20; May 21, 
P. Hans Flath, music director, the choir, a harpist and the 
organ, reviewed a century of church music; May 22 a pageant 
depicting a history of the church was presented; May 23 a 
reminiscent meeting was held; and May 24 Dr. S. W. 
Slaughter, dean of the Bible college of Drake university, held 
special services. 


The centennial anniversary of the First Baptist church in 
Independence was held during the week of June 10-17. Be- 
sides sermons by the minister, the Reverend H. M. Hunt, an 
address was given June 17 by Dr. Robert I. Wilson of the - 
First Baptist church of Kansas City. 
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Nodaway county, steeped in the tradition of Indian lore, 
revertéd to an atmosphere of pioneering, August 22, for the 
beginning of a four-day celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the establishment of the county and the county seat. 
The programs included a ‘‘parade of progress,” an ‘‘old settler’s 
day,” an address by Judge George Robb Ellison, justice of the 
Missouri supreme court, and the presentation of a plaque to 
the county court judges commemorating the first courthouse. 
A team of oxen from Sheridan, Missouri, drawing a self-rake 
reaper, forerunner of binders, was included in the historical 
floats. The streets and business houses carried out the pioneer- 
ing theme by the clothing of women and children, reflecting 
styles for more than a century. A special anniversary edition 
of the Maryville Daily Forum was published August 25. 


The St. Peter’s (Brush creek) Catholic church, near Mon- 
roe City, celebrated the centennial anniversary of its founding 
with an historical pageant August 12. The present building 
was constructed in 1860 when Martin Hogan, an Irish immi- 
grant, cut the stones from the surrounding bluffs. Nearby 
is the rock foundation of an earlier log structure. 


The centennial anniversary of the year when Dr. William 
Ellery began medical practice in La Grange in 1845 rounds 
out a century of medical service by his son and grandson, 
William II and William ITI, in that community. 


The twentieth anniversary number of the Ozark Guide, 
compiled by Otto Rayburn of Lonsdale, Arkansas, has been 
published. 


The Daily Standard of Excelsior Springs published July 
27 the twelfth annual and fourth wartime issue of Clay-Ray 
Life magazine, highlighting the agricultural, educational, in- 
dustrial, and recreational resources of the two-county area. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The bulk of the more than one-million-dollar estate of 
Jacob L. Babler, left for the maintenance, development, and 
enlargement of the Dr. Edmund A. Babler memorial estate 
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park in St. Louis county, was announced July 19. Babler, 
who died May 31, gave to the State the park which was dedi- 
cated in 1938. In 1937 he established a fund, estimated at 
two million dollars, for the park’s maintenance and develop- 
ment. 


More than six thousand persons attended the memorial 
service held June 24 for 120 Pettis county men and one girl 
who have died in service in World war II. Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly gave the memorial address. Sponsored by the Pettis 
county chapter of the American war dads organization, the 
program was under the direction of Mrs. Frank S. Leach who 
was assisted by members of various patriotic and civic organi- 
zations. 


NOTES 


Among the Pulitzer prize awards for 1944, announced 
May 7, was that given to Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, a native of 
Kansas City. After graduating from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1932, he was a journalist in both Kansas City and St. 
Louis and night editor in New York, prior to being assigned 
to the A. E. F. during the war. The award was given for his 
distinguished war correspondence. 


Brigadier General Richard G. Tindall of Columbia has 
presented the State Historical Society a complete file of vol- 
umes one and two of the Stars and Stripes, 1918-1919, the army 
newspaper of the first World war. 


The Missouri historical society met in the Jefferson mem- 
orial in St. Louis, April 30, for an address by George Fort 
Milton of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
A Force in the World of Today and Tomorrow.” The follow- 
ing trustees were elected: Joseph Desloge, Thomas Francis, 
Charles W. Godefroy, Wilbur B. Jones, George H. Moore, 
James B. Musick, Charles H. Stix, Edward G. Cherbonnier, 
and Edgar C. Taylor. 
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The society met May 24 to hear Russell Trall Neville 
present a lecture on “In the Cellars of the World.” Included 
in the address were descriptions of the Missouri Onondaga and 
Cathedral caverns. 


The Harry S. Truman bridge across the Missouri, six 
miles down river from the A. S. B. bridge near Kansas City, 
was opened May 23, by the Rock Island and the Milwaukee 
railroads. Mayor John B. Gage unveiled the plaque christen- 
ing the structure. 





Numerous items pertaining to the Missouri federation 
of music clubs have been received by the Society from Clara 
Drew Miller of Cape Girardeau. The material was compiled 
for exhibits of the history of the federation, assembled by Anna 
Heuermann Hamilton, covering the period, 1919-1942. The 
collection, totalling 1485 pages, includes the annual conven- 
tion programs from the first annual convention in 1919 to the 
twenty-fourth in 1942, the minutes of meetings, 1918-1942, a 
history of the Musical research club, directories, 1912-1937, 
copies of the Monochord, an annual bulletin, from the first 
issue to 1934, junior study course bulletins, and other associa- 
tion data. 


The Missouri historical society of St. Louis began publish- 
ing the Bulletin, a quarterly, in October 1944, as successor of 
the former popular publication, Glimpses of the Past. 


A brief biography of President Harry S. Truman, com- 
piled by Frances Burns, was published serially in seventeen 
chapters in the Boston Daily Globe from April 13 to May 3. 
The history traces the Truman genealogical background, and 
his boyhood schooling, where, according to his schoolteacher, 
“the knew more of the history of the United States” than any 
other student. Between the time of his graduation from high 
school and the World war in 1917, he was the partner of his 
father in cultivating a farm of 600 acres in Jackson county. 
In 1917 he served as captain of the 129th field artillery divi- 
sion, made up of Missouri and Kansas national guard units. 
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Chapters concerning his entry into politics as county judge in 
1922 and the $10,000,000 road construction in Jackson county 
precede a study of his years as senator and the few months as 
vice-president. 


Mrs. Mayme Wallace Walter, Butler, Missouri, has pre- 
sented some historical data on the Bingham family to the State 
Historical Society. The collection includes a medallion set 
with a miniature portrait of the Missouri artist, George 
Caleb Bingham, which was owned by his sister, Amanda 
Bingham Barnes, the grandmother of Mrs. Walter, and the 
will of Mrs. Barnes. 


An historical plaque has been placed in the 105-year-old 
building at 215 South Third street, St. Louis, by the Junior 
chamber of commerce to mark the site of the old “German 
Institute” where Brigadier General Franz Sigel, a leader of 
the Union forces during the Civil war, once taught. The 
building was erected in 1840 by Andrew Christy, a pioneer St. 
Louis merchant, and used by John F. C. Eyser as a school after 
1858. Dr. William G. Swekosky, whose hobby is the history 
of old buildings of St. Louis, located the building several years 
ago, but the placing of the marker was postponed until after 
the war with Germany ended. 


Independence, the point of departure for the great wagon 
trains in the last century, has become the summer white house 
this year. June 27 President Harry S. Truman made his first 
trip home since his elevation to the presidency. In addition 
he stopped in Kansas City for an address at the municipal 
auditorium and to receive an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from the University of Kansas City. 


Mrs. Fannie Cook, St. Louis novelist, has been awarded 
the $2500 George Washington Carver memorial for a novel 
dealing with a negro family in a midwestern city. 
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Wandering merchants, from the small peddler with his 
worldly goods on his back to the storekeepers on river boats 
that plied the inland wharves, brought books and hair ribbons, 
hardware and dress materials, to the isolated western and 
southern towns and farmers. Missouri customers, favored 
by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, also welcomed the 
notions of the peddler at the door. A study of this economic 
aspect of southern life, ‘“‘Itinerant Merchandising in the Ante- 
bellum South,”’ by Professor Lewis E. Atherton, associate 
professor of history, University of Missouri, was published in the 
April issue of the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society. 


Hannibal held a celebration May 29 in honor of J. B. 
Powell, famous correspondent and editor. A native of Marion 
county, he was at one time advertising manager of the Hanni- 
bal Courier-Post. His well known journalistic career in China 
earned him the enmity of the Japanese and imprisonment 
early in the war. 


A history of ‘‘Missouri’s Capital City in Texas’’ was the 
subject for a feature article by Alfred E. Mann which appeared 
in the Dallas Morning News, May 25, 1945. Governor Clai- 
borne F. Jackson, and his legislature, taking the State seal, 
left Missouri for Marshall, Texas, after the battle of Carthage, 
although a Confederate victory. From Marshall, Lieutenant 
Governor Reynolds conducted affairs after Jackson returned 
to Missouri and continued to carry the title of the governor 
of pro-southern Missouri until the Confederate surrender. 


The graduation exercises June 13 at the John Scullin 
school, St. Louis, centered about the life and achievements 
of James B. Eads, famous Missouri engineer. The program, 
planned and written by Miss Stella Michel, was repeated on 
June 18 at the meeting of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. in St. 
Louis. 


The history of Jim Reavis of Missouri, the so-called 
“Baron of Arizona’’ who falsely claimed twelve million acres 
in Arizona and New Mexico, appeared in the magazine, 
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American Forests, in the issues of June and July. Known also 
as the Peralta grant, the land was for a time turned over to 
Reavis by court decisions on the basis of fradulent Spanish 
documents which he had fabricated. Extensive research 
proved the fraud and sent him to prison. The articles were 
compiled by Oren Arnold. 


Praise for President Truman’s appointment of Charles 
G. Ross as his press secretary, formerly of the Washington 
staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was the subject for an 
article in the Madison, Wisconsin, Progressive, June 11, by 
Oswald G. Villard. Citing the long record of public service 
and agitation for social reform given by the Post-Dispatch, 
the author commends the choice of Ross who has been a mem- 
ber of the newspaper staff, with few interruptions, since 1906. 


Missouri’s two new senators were the subjects for feature 
articles appearing in the Kansas City Star, May 16 and 17, by 
John L. Williams. They were entitled, ‘Frank Briggs, Editor 
and Senator, Wants a More Orderly Upper House,”’ and ‘‘Mis- 
souri’s Senator Donnell is One of Hardest Working Men on 
Capitol Hill.” 


The latest in the series of articles about the oldest St. 
Louis business establishments appeared in the St. Louis Séar- 
Times, July 3, 1945, entitled, ‘‘Nucleus of Travel: The Rail- 
way Express,’’ by Esther Schultz. 


George Creel in an article in Collier’s magazine, reprinted 
in the Kansas City Star, August 15, 1945, sketched briefly 
the pioneer ancestry of President Harry S. Truman and the 
history of the “basically southern, essentially western’’ town 
that reared him. The biographical summary is entitled, 
“Frontier Code of Independence, Missouri, gave Truman 
‘Bedrock Americanism.’ ” 


A pamphlet history has been prepared by H. B. Voorhees 
on The Alton Ratlroad Bridge at Glasgow, Missouri, 1879, and 
published by the Newcomen society of England. The Chicago 
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and Alton railroad company completed the bridge, June 7, 1879, 
placing in service the first steel bridge. Previously, the custom- 
ary iron bridges cracked and crystallized under heavy strain 
and only after the experiments of A. T. Hay of Burlington, 
Iowa, in types of steel was this type of bridge possible. 


The Missouri corncob pipe, as indigenous to the State as 
the Missouri mule, is the subject for an article by Stanley 
Vestal, the pseudonym of Walter Stanley Campbell of the 
University of Oklahoma, which appeared in the Southwest 
Review and was reprinted in the Kansas City Times, August 
23, 1945. Entitled, ‘‘Missouri Farmer with a Quizzical Eye 
Conceived the Idea of a Corncob Pipe,”’ it presents the story 
of the first “‘Missouri Meerschaum,”’ the dream of an idle wood- 
worker of Washington, Missouri, Henry Tibbe. 


Independence has traditions of its own arising from those 
of the pioneer, the prairie farmer, and the southern rebel, 
according to an article by Cabell Phillips, ‘“Truman’s Home 
Town is ‘Smalltown, U. S. A.’"’, which appeared in the New 
York Times Magazine, July 1, 1945. Among the descendants 
of the older families, he comments, ‘‘there is a staunch South- 
ern conservatism in their thinking . . . . [as well as in their] 
voices.” 


The Missouri writers’ guild held its annual spring meeting 
in Columbia May 19. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Mrs. Lucile M. Upton, Springfield, presi- 
dent; Lester Dent, La Plata, first vice-president; A. F. Elsea, 
Jefferson City, second vice-president; Miss Frances J. 
O’Meara, historian; Miss Maud O. Wallace, secretary; and 
Wayne Lindsey, treasurer. 


Among the hundreds of soldiers buried in Missouri whose 
graves were decorated on Memorial day, May 30, was that of 
Major Maxmilian Rudolph von Grebe, who was once a German 
officer and holder not only of the Iron cross but also of this 
country’s highest military award, the congressional medal of 
honor. A lieutenant in the Guard Hussars in Germany, he 
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came to America to participate in the Civil war, served in the 
4th Missouri volunteer cavalry, and won the medal of honor 
in 1864. Following a duel for which he was court-martialed, 
he settled on a farm in Kansas and it was not until 1908 that 
his record was cleared. He is buried in Mount St. Mary’s 
cemetery in Kansas City. 


The Missouri society of Washington, D. C., organized in 
1900 and composed of any Missourians resident or visiting the 
capital, have scheduled six monthly meetings during the com- 
ing winter months. The meetings will be held October 27, 
November 24, January 12, February 9, March 9, and April 13. 


A special exhibition, “Railroads and the West,” was held 
from June 21 to September 15 in the Old Courthouse in St. 
Louis by the Jefferson national expansion memorial associa- 
tion. Addresses by Luther Ely Smith, president of the asso- 
ciation, and Russell Dearmont, counsel for the Missouri 
Pacific railroad, traced the history of the roads in this area. 
Exhibitions of model trains of both present and past, a collec- 
tion of early locomotive photographs, and other railroadiana 
were presented. " 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Old California Trail, Traces in Folklore and Furrow. 
By Julia Cooley Altroocchi. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton print- 
ers, 1945. 327 pp.) The greatest hero story of America has 
been the conquest of the continent and with such good ore to 
mine, researchers will continue to turn up bright finds. While 
much has been written about the Oregon aspect of the Oregon- 
California trail, less has been compiled concerning the purely 
California section of the route. Separating near Gardner, 
Kansas, the latter went by way of the Big Blue and North 
Platte rivers, where so many of the white-capped prairie boats 
overturned, on to Fort Laramie and Independence rock. 
Like a modern railroad timetable, ring out the names of 
South Pass, Fort Bridger, the Cedar mountains, Greyback 
hill, the Humboldt river, Truckee, and finally Bear creek, the 
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refuge. The book is not a careful mile-by-mile study of the 
overland route but is an attempt to recreate the color of the 
past by inclusion of the poetry, tradition, and often fable of 
the westward trail; some of the material is authentic, some 
hearsay. Independence and the Kansas City area as the 
rendezvous for the route are given due attention. The volume 
is indexed, contains a brief and very general bibliography of 
the subject, and is illustrated by photographs by the author. 


They Seek a City. By Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy. 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran and company, 
1945. 266 pp.) “Brother come north. The North is no 
paradise, but the South is, at best, a society of caste and insult, 
and at worst, a hell’’ was the lead sentence by one negro 
leader who addressed the millions of southern negroes during 
the first World war. The migration of this section of Ameri- 
cans has, as the title suggests, the search for a haven, much as 
the white man has searched for opportunities in the West. 
This social study of the movement is in terms of the lives of 
selected individual negroes rather than a more generalized 
survey. Of the four great migratory periods: the days of the 
underground railroad, the emigration following the emanci- 
pation, and those of the two World wars, St. Louis has played 
an important role in the last three. From life on Targee 
street rose the ragtime music that led later to the jazz, blues, 
and swing that have come from negro culture. While the 
authors’ style is often rather reminiscent of juvenile books, 
the work offers an eloquent study of negro experience in 
America. The migration of the race to the North has made 
it a national not a sectional problem; from the data offered 
by the authors a return to the South becomes an impossible 
and fantastic solution. 


Dark Medallion. By Dorothy Langley. (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1945. 225 pp.) Missouri has retained 
since the Civil war many of the problems that characterize 
the rest of the South. In this novel of the southeast section, 
Major Crittenden, twenty years dead, is as much a part of 
his family living as his attitudes and prejudices are the public 
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mores of the town. Tyrannizing unpitingly over his wife and 
children, the Major, while creating a resplendent picture of 
the proud and flamboyant southern gentleman, leaves his 
wife completely at the mercy of events and his daughter with 
only the consolation of gnawing silent rebellion. Through 
the eyes of nine-year-old Marcy, the orphan niece, the family 
tragedy is revealed and the spiritual awakening of a child 
very sensitively unfolded. 


Funny Stories from Arkansas. By Vance Randolph. 
(Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1943. 24 
pp.); Wild Stories from the Ozarks. By Vance Randolph. 
(Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1943. 24 
pp.); A Reporter in the Ozarks, a Close-up of a Picturesque and 
Unique Phase of American Life. By Vance Randolph. (Gir- 
ard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1944. 24 pp.); 
Ozark Ghost Stories, Gruesome and Humorous Tales of the Super- 
natural in the Backwoods of the South. By Vance Randolph. 
(Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1944. 24 
pp.); Tall Tales from the Ozarks. By Vance Randolph. 
(Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1944. 31 
pp.); Funny Stories about Hillbillies. By Vance Randolph. 
(Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius publications, 1944. 24 
pp.). These six pamphlets on various topics of social life in 
the Ozarks add attractive features to the study of the hillmen 
in earlier works on the same subject by the author. The first 
visitors from the city to invade the Ozark country were sports- 
men who were quite willing to rough it with the natives. 
Since then, however, tourist camps and summer hotels have 
brought a supercilious class of “furriners,”” as they are known 
to the Ozarkian. While he watches them trample his scanty 
crops, use his fence-rails for fuel, and even corrupt his chil- 
dren, the tourists’ money goes to the resort-keepers and mer- 
chants in the villages. Very sensitive to ridicule, the con- 
tempt of the “‘city feller” is hard to bear. Great corporations 
are taking his timber and water power, and the little neg- 
lected farms are falling into alien and more efficient hands. 
The old neighbors are moving out; the best of the mountain 
youth leaves the underprivileged region for the cities. Before 
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the passing of one of the most romantic chapters in national 
as well as State history, Randolph has recorded the tall tales, 
superstitions, folk manners and ways to preserve them 
from oblivion. 


Trinity Parish, Hannibal, Missouri, A History of 100 
Years, 1845-1945. By a church committee. (Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, privately published, 1945. 103 pp.) Following the 
series of visits to Hannibal by Bishop Jackson Kemper, first 
missionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church of the 
northwest, the Trinity parish was organized in 1845. Toa brief 
history of the congregation, prepared by Dava Lee Lanly, 
are added descriptions of the building and appointments, 
biographies of Missouri bishops, and a list of church members. 


The Gashouse Gang and a Couple of Other Guys. By J. 
Roy Stockton. (New York, A. S. Barnes and company, 1945. 
283 pp.) The St. Louis Cardinals and the Browns have always 
been dear to the heart of Missourians, and never less than 
during the gaudy period of the Dizzy Dean era, the ‘‘Me and 
Paul,’”’ of baseball fame. Stockton, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispaich, in the typical sports writer style of patter writes 
of the rise of the gashouse gang, particularly when it earned 
its nickname, plus minor excursions into a description of the 
Philadelphia Phillies, certain spectacular baseball greats like 
Bob Feller, and of course, the St. Louis Browns. 


The Afterglow. By Frank G. Nifong. (Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Artcraft press, [1945]. 347 pp.) Memoirs are most 
appreciated by the author and his friends, but this little book, 
crammed with the affections, prejudices, and anecdotes of life 
in Boone county, Missouri, during the last fifty years, is enter- 
taining even to those who may not know the characters in- 
volved. In addition to its throwing light on the social atti- 
tudes of the time, it presents a brief account of Dr. Nifong’s 
campaign for public health. 
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OBITUARIES 


Jacos L. BABLER: Born in Monroe, Wisc., May 3, 1870; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., May 31, 1945. After attending Wash- 
ington university law school in St. Louis, he entered the insur- 
ance business, and was active in Republican party campaigns. 
He was national Republican committeeman from 1916-1924. 
Known for his philanthrophy, he gave the 1800-acre Babler 
state park in St. Louis county to the State and established a 
two-million-dollar trust fund for its maintenance and preserva- 
tion. He was a member of the Missouri constitutional con- 
vention of 1943-1944 and sponsored a provision for the opera- 
tion and acquisition of state parks. He was a member of the 
State Historical Society. 


Henry [HENrIcH HAVER] BELLAMANN: Born in Fulton, 
Mo., April 28, 1882; died in New York City, N. Y., June 16, 
1945. A widely known Missouri novelist, he left Fulton at 
eighteen to study in Denver, Colorado, and Paris, France. 
Primarily interested in music, it was not until 1920 that he 
began writing poetry and fiction. Among others, his novels 
include King’s Row, Floods of Spring, Victoria Grandolet, 
and Red Shoes Run Faster, of which several have been filmed. 


Smas Bent: Born in Kentucky, May 9, 1882; died in 
Greenwich, Conn., July 31, 1945. After working on news- 
papers in Louisville, St. Louis, and New York, he became 
assistant professor of theory and practices, one of three faculty 
members of the original school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri. He had been publicity chairman for the Demo- 
cratic national committee in 1920, associate editor of Nation’s 
Business, and a well-known writer. 


Asa W. BuTLerR: Born in Iowa, Nov. 28, 1866; died in 
St. Joseph, Mo., May 31, 1945. Long a newspaperman, he 
published the Darlington Record after the Spanish-American 
war, purchased the Albany Capifal, and combined and pub- 
lished the two papers for a time. In 1924 he served as state 
publicity manager for President Coolidge, was chief of the 
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state oil department, 1921-1924, and was federal marshal from 
1927 to 1934. He had been president of the northwest Mis- 
souri and the State press associations. 


JoHN Mitton CLaypoo.t: Born in Kentucky, July 21, 
1846; died in St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1945. The last Con- 
federate veteran in the St. Louis area, he was twice national 
commander-in-chief of the United Confederate veterans. 
As a sixteen-year-old farm boy, he enlisted in company E of 
the forty-seventh regiment of Tennessee infantry, and on 
three occasions was wounded during the war. After the war 
he finished a course at Louisville medical college in 1870, 
was ordained minister in 1872, and graduated from West- 
minister college, Fulton, in 1880. 


EpwarD CoKE Crow: Born in Oregon, Mo., Dec. 9, 
1861; died in Whittier, Calif., May 9, 1945. Educated at the 
St. Louis law school and admitted to the bar in 1881, he was 
appointed city attorney of Webb City in 1893 and elected to 
that office the following year. He was appointed judge of the 
twenty-fifth judicial circuit in 1894. During his service as 
attorney-general of the State, 1897-1905, he was prominent 
in the anti-alum investigation in 1903. 


Harry H. Henry: Born in Butler, Mo., Oct. 14, 1876; 
died in Butler, Mo., Aug. 16, 1945. A Missouri editor for 
more than thirty years, he was also widely known as a live- 
stock judge. After purchasing the Butler Daily Democrat 
and the Bates County Weekly Democrat in 1915, he managed 
and edited the newspapers until his death. 


RALPH F. Lozier: Born in Ray county, Mo., Jan. 28, 
1866; died in Kansas City, Mo., May 28, 1945. A former 
congressman, he was educated in the public schools in Ray 
and Carroll counties, was admitted to the bar, and practiced 
law in Carrollton. Active in Democratic politics, he was 
elected federal representative in 1922 and served until 1934. 
He had been a member of the State Historical Society since 
1914, 
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Roy V. Macers: Born in Weston, Mo., May 9, 1874; 
died in Parkville, Mo., May 6, 1945. After graduating from 
Park college in 1896, he was president of Highland, Kansas, 
college for three years and taught in Del Norte, Colorado, 
college for one year. He served as professor of history in 
Park college from 1900 until his formal retirement in 1944. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


RosBert E. L. Marrs: Born in Carthage, Mo., June 28, 
1878; died in Carthage, Mo., June 7, 1945. After serving on 
the Carthage city council, he was chief clerk of the Missouri 
house of representatives, 1915-1919, and had served except 
for one assembly as secretary of the State senate since 1919. 
Admitted to the bar in 1921, he practiced law when the legis- 
lature was not in session. Active in Democratic politics, he 
was secretary of the Missouri world’s fair commission in 
' Chicago in 1933, the San Francisco and New York expositions 
in 1939, and secretary of the Missouri constitutional conven- 
tion, 1943-1944. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society. 


ALLEN Moore II: Born in Stanberry, Mo., Feb. 19, 
1886; died in Chillicothe, Mo., July 13, 1945. President of 
Chillicothe business college since he was twenty-one, he 
graduated in 1904 from the school founded by his father, 
and from Valparaiso university in 1906. Under the manage- 
ment by him and his brother, the college grew to be the largest 
institution devoted exclusively to business education. Be- 
sides business interests, he was a member of the city board of 
education. 


JaMEs STUART Morrison: Born in Hillsboro, Ind., 
Sept. 23, 1870; died in Fulton, Mo., June 13, 1945. A former 
superintendent of the Missouri school for the deaf, he received 
a B. S. degree in 1893, an A. B. degree in 1900, and later an 
honorary A. M. degree from Westminster college. He joined 
the staff of the Missouri school for the deaf in 1901, was elected 
assistant superintendent in 1906, and served as superintendent, 
1913-1921. During his term he changed the school in Mis- 
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souri law from an eleemosynary to an educational institution. 
In 1936 he returned to the school and continued his work 
until his death. 


Gray SNyDER: Born in Hancock county, IIl., Mar. 4, 
1890; died in Hannibal, Mo., May 26, 1945. After attending 
the University of Missouri, he received his degree in law from 
Valparaiso university, Indiana, in 1915. He served as prose- 
cuting attorney of Lewis county, 1919-1923, and as state 
legislator, 1928-1932. In 1929 he opened a law office in 
Palmyra and was serving as city attorney at the time of his 
death. 


J. L. Witcox: Born in Holt county, Mo., Dec. 15, 1855; 
died in Ashland, Mo., July 29, 1945. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship in a print shop in Nebraska, he came to Ashland 
in 1877 to publish the weekly Ashland Bugle, which he con- 
tinued to edit until 1940. Practically alone, he published the 
newspaper for sixty-three years and became world famous in 
journalism circles for his short editorial paragraphs. In 1937 
the school of journalism of the University of Missouri awarded 
him a plaque for distinguished service in the field. 
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THROUGH HONEST CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


From the Canton Press, September 16, 1869. 


Christian University.—We are delighted to hear once more, the full, 
round, regular ring of the University bell. It sounds like business and 
enlivens the heart. 

Notwithstanding the Fairs and the inclement weather, about one 
hundred and forty students have matriculated; and they are still arriving 
on almost every steamer. 

Our streets are alive with gentlemen and ladies shopping, procuring 
books, stationery &c. &c., preparatory to their labors the current session; 
and our citizens are bestirring themselves to welcome them to hospitable 
homes, and render them comfortable and happy. 

From reports and present prospects, we judge that there will be more 
in the College proper, this year, than were in all the departments put to- 
gether, last year. Almost all the old students have returned, and a large 
number of new ones with them. 

A nobler and handsomer set of young gentlemen, a fairer and love- 
lier bevy of young ladies, can not be found anywhere. 

We heartily congratulate the Faculty on the success of the Institution. 
We have the best Educational facilities, the most healthful and rapidly 
growing town, the most competent and popular Faculty, the most hospi- 
table citizens, and the most lively community ‘‘in these parts; therefore, 
let Canton be filled with students. Ever may Christian University con- 
tinue to make her usefulness commensurate with her advancing glory. 


IF EVER TRERE WERE A PEOPLE 
From the Jefferson City, Jefferson Examiner, June 14, 1855. 

We find in the St. Louis Advocate, extracts from the Northern Method- 
ist Journals, called forth by the slavery excitement in this State and Kansas, 
and published by the Advocate for the information of its readers. From 
them we make the following selections. Missourians, with the exception 
of the St. Louis Democrat, Jefferson Inquirer and their confreres, will find 
them confirmatory of the justice that actuated our Legislature in refusing 
to charter the Jackson Seminary, and of the action of the numerous Pro- 
Slavery meetings that have been recently held in condemning Northern 
Methodism: 


From The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
If there ever was a people, since the days of the Saviour, or a place 
and people whom and which a minister of the gospel would be justified 
in leaving and shaking off the dust from his feet for a testimony against 
him, that place and people is Missouri and Kansas. 
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The only hope of Methodism in slave territory is for her to plead to 
the charge laid at her door by the Missouri Legislature: she is an Abo- 
litionist church. 


From The Northern Christian Advocate 


Methodism can no more tame the ferocity of a slaveholder, than it 
can sanctify the lust of an adulterer. Every slaveholder in the Church 
is by necessity of circumstances a bad man, and only needs suitable pro- 
vocation to undertake the work of those lawless banditti, who attempt to 
expel freemen from their homes by mob violence. For a time such will 
cloak their depravity, and then we shall find out how utterly superficial 
and worthless is the work of religion upon men’s hearts, so long as they 
cling to the sin of slaveholding. Gorsuch and Reese were thought to be 
saints of no common order, but no man ever pursued slaves with keener 
relish or under less justifiable circumstances. Do we want such elements 
in the Church? But, then, we must admit them, or Methodist preachers 
will be killed or driven from their flocks, and will not be allowed to live 
in the slavery territory. Very well. Let them be killed—let them be 
driven away. Better by far, that either of these things should happen, 
than for the Church to corrupt itself by the admission of such sinners to 
her communion. 


THE WORSE FOR WEAR 
From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, June 16, 1859. 


Kansas City by a Lady.—The cutsand fills which characterise the 
rapid growth of our city, has been the theme of paragraphers for all oc- 
casions, and “‘gullytown”’ has become almost classic. The best thing we 
have yet heard was the description given us the other day, by a lady of 
Independence. We asked her opinion of Kansas City, and she gave it 
promptly: 

“It looks as if you had once a great city here, and that it had been 
struck by lightning.” 

Decidedly the best description we have ever heard of the huge earth 
works, that mark its progress. 


A BURST OF SPEED 
From the Jefferson City, Jefferson Inquirer, June 30, 1842. 


Only two years ago, it was considered dangerous to navigate the 
Missouri river after night, and the time occupied by steam boats in passing 
from St. Louis to this city, (Jefferson) was mostly from forty to forty- 
eight hours. One year ago, thirty-six hours was considered a speedy 
trip. This year it is traversed in twenty-four hours by several boats; 
and the Empire made her trip last week in twenty-two hours and fifteen 
minutes, which we believe, is the shortest yet on record.—Thus at 150 
miles distance, we are within a days journey of the great emporium of 
Missouri. 
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A DRY SUNDAY 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, July 27, 1859. 

A petition against selling liquors on Sunday, having nearly 2,000 
names of the most respectable citizens of St. Louis, has been presented to 
the City Council of that city. The Council passed a resolution, ordering 
the Mayor to submit the question to the people, at a special election in 
August. The grounds set forth in the petition, are, that selling liquor on 
Sunday, is “‘deterimental to the best interests of the community, and that 
is a source of vice and immorality, and dangerous to the safety and well 
being of every citizen.” 


PATRONIZE THE HOME TOWN MERCHANT! 


From the Oregon, Missouri, The County Paper, April 8, 1881. 

—The grocery swindlers are again operating. This time their plan 
is to have an itemized contract, and below it a number of black lines. The 
farmer is told to sign his name below these lines, and the smooth-tongued, 
if questioned, will tell him that those blanks are for the purpose of giving 
space in which to fill in; that miscellaneous goods may be wanted which 
are not itemized in the bill. The name having been secured the peddler’s 
victory is won and the farmer’s goose is cooked. The peddler retires and 
makes a note of hand upon the black lines, below which is the farmer's 
signature, and tears off the upper portion of the paper on which is the order 
for groceries. The next thing that the victim learns is that a note with 
his signature attached is in the hands of an “innocent purchaser” for 
collection. The safe plan is for farmers not to attempt to save money by 
patronizing itinerant peddlers. 


DE-ICED 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, July 24, 1859. 


No Ice.—Those of our citizens who have been in the habit of taking 
Ice from Mr. Bailey, were yesterday doomed to dispense with that luxury, 
owing to an accident that happened to his ice-house, by which a greater 
part of his stock was destroyed. Thus to be deprived of this article of 
comfort just at the season when we most feel the need of its cooling in- 
fluences, is hard indeed, and this should be a lesson to some enterprising 
man to build a good brick or stone ice house, above ground, and to lay 
in sufficient quantity of ice next winter to supply the whole city the entire 
warm season. 


HERCULEAN EFFORT ON THE HERCULANEUM ROAD 
From the St. Louis Daily Argus, July 5, 1839. 


The Mammoth.—The remains of a huge animal were recently dis- 
covered twenty-two miles from St. Louis, near Sulphur Springs, on the 
Herculaneum road, imbedded from 7 to 11 feet from the surface beneath 
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solid rock. Mr. Koch of the St. Louis Museum has succeeded already at 
considerable expense, and after great exertions, in rescuing from their 
burial place the head and the tusks of the animal, which certainly in immen- 
sity of size surpasses every thing heretofore known in the animal world. 
The tusks measure ten feet each, and the head and tusks together weigh 
1100 pounds! Scientific gentlemen will find these remains a subject of 
the greatest interest, as the bones are in a singular state of preservation, 
and even the nose and the surface of the head are remaining. Mr. Koch 
showed us a part of the skull which would set all the knowledge of Phre- 
nologists at defiance, and afford them food for eternal study. The portion 
of the skull alluded to is from the surface of the head, and is filled with 
small apartments, resembling honey-comb more than anything else. The 
Mammoth in Peale’s museum must be content with the name of dwarf 
when compared with this animal. Mr. Koch also discovered on the same 
spot a portion of the remains of another animal of the same species, but 
of a smaller growth. It would be worth a journey of 50 miles to see these 
curiousities, and we congratulate our citizens that they have the opportun- 
ity of witnessing them by only walking to the Museum. 


A FREE-FOR-ALL 
From the Liberty Weekly Tribune, July 25, 1846. 

We are requested to state that a Sabbath School has been organized 
by members of the M. FE. Church in this place, and will meet regularly 
every Sabbath, in the Church belonging to that society, at 9 o’clock A. M. 
An invitation is given to all persons to send their children, and an assurance 
that nothing sectarian will be inculcated. The new Testament, alone, is 
to be the basis of religious instruction. The citizens of town and vicinity 
and Professors of Religion, of all denominations, are requested to attend 
and aid in the services of the school. 


BOOBY TRAP 
From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, August 6, 1859. 

A horse yesterday being possessed of a spirit of evil, with a D, pre- 
fixed, commenced kicking high his iron shod heels in the air, and rushing 
blindly down a steep hill, not into the sea, as did the swine of old, but into 
a deep hole, which our street Commissioner has failed to cause to be filled 
up near the Post Office, on Third St., and fell down. Quite a crowd 
collected for the purpose of assisting the prostrate animal to regain a footing, 
in which they finally succeeded, luckily without any fracture of bones. 
Such animal traps should be filled, as the lives of some valuable horses 
may be save thereby. 


THEY NEED A “SPARE” 
From the St. Louis Daily Argus, July 12, 1839. 


The body of a dead man was yesterday found in the Reservoir from 
which the City is supplied with water. This is by no means the first 
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occurrance of this kind, and surely it should convince our City authorities 
of the necessity of protecting the Reservoir, either by erecting a wall 
around it or a house over it. In consequence of the discovery of the body 
the water was yesterday stopped, and the citizens felt greatly the want of 
another reservoir, from which we might be supplied with water while the 
other was empty. 


THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 


From the Jefferson City, Jefferson Inquirer, June 23, 1842. 

Our city was quite enlivened, a week ago, by the arrival of our enter- 
prising old neighbor, Major Ring, accompanied by a train of six fine carriages 
and tillburries. The Major offers great inducements to the business- 
doing and pleasure-seeking to patronize him. He has two very neat and 
beautiful new vehicles which he would sell. We would advise those who 
desire such an article to call and examine. The Maj, if duly encouraged, 
will open a Livery stable worthy of the city: he has both the will and the 
ability. We doubt not our sprightly, beautiful and charming young 
ladies will, ere long, be invited by their gallant friends to take a seat in 
these pleasant carriages. A few days will show that the gentlemen of 
this have no less spirit than those of other cities. 


REVOLUTIONARY 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, August 6, 1859. 

New Line.—Our friend, Geo. W. McLeod, has put on a splendid 
new hack and a new “revolving coupling’”’ omnibus, to run between Kansas 
City and Westport. Mac. is always up to requirements of the times, and 
when the “blue roans” are on the road, he is ahead of everything that goes. 
Those who want a pleasart ride, jump in. 


RETRIBUTION 
From the Oregon, Missouri, The County Paper, April 29, 1881. 

The new dog law applies to all counties having more than 13,000 
inhabitants, makes it the duty of the assessor to list all dogs over three 
months old, and he shall receive 10 cents per name of each owner. The 
tax is one dollar for males, two dollars for females, and for each dog more 
than one two dollars. The fund so collected shall be paid into the county 
treasury and shall be distributed on the first Monday of March in each 
year, among the sheep owners who have lost sheep by dogs. 


WATCH OUT BELOW! 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, July 22, 1859. 


Should Be Stoped. [sic|—This throwing of dead horses, dogs, mules, 
and other carrion into the river above the landing, when they are almost 
sure to be drawn into the eddy, and kept floating for some days. The 
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Missouri water is used by many for the purpose of drinking, and when a 
dead animal is seen just above the place from which it is dipped up, the 
sensation of nausea is very likely to result from an attempt to drink the 
water. Let the dead be thrown below town hereafter. 


SMOOTH SAILING 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, June 29, 1874. 


Of the various kinds of excursions in warm weather, those by moon- 
light, on the water, are proverbially the most attractive and enjoyable. 
The second this season, designed for the particular benefit of the young 
people, occurred Friday night, on the popular steamer, P. T. Miller. 
About 8 o'clock the boat left the wharf, well crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen, and steamed off down the river. The lady moon was in her 
best humor, and evidently anxious to make a more than usually brilliant 
appearance on this occasion. Quite a stiff, refreshing breeze was grate- 
fully welcomed by the company. Kiel & Brother arranged their refresh- 
ment tables on the forward deck; while those fond of dancing assembled 
on the after deck, and were soon swinging corners in the quadrille, or, in 
the most lively manner, flying around in the mazes of the waltz, to the 
inspiration of very excellent music. 

The first halt made was at the Ewing landing, to take on board Mr. 
Gilson Ewing; then the old landing just above the mouth of the Osage was 
made, where a few persons left the party. 

Steaming back to the Ewing landing, the invitation of Mr. Ewing to 
give him a call and partake of his hospitalities, was accepted. About 
two hours were passed very delightfully here. It was light enough to 
observe the remarkably fine prospect and magnificent situation of the 
mansion and grounds. The dancing was resumed on the velvety grass, 
and formed one of the most pleasant episodes of the trip. Returning to 
the boat, the party started back to the city, reaching the wharf just as 
day was breaking. 

The managers of the excursion were Messrs. G. C. Berry and W. A. 
Miller, and the director of the dance amusement, Mr. E. D. Stone. They 
were very successful in rendering the excursion orderly and unusually 
pleasant. 


ATTENTION: STREET DEPARTMENT 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, August 6, 1859. 

More Nuisances—Number one is the mud, caused by the improper 
drainage of the cellar of the building known as the Planters’ House. The 
drain, instead of being conducted under ground to the river, is allowed to 
empty its contents into the street opposite the Exchange, thus keeping a 
constant mud hole and hog wallow in the principal street of the city. It 
should be attended to. 

Number two is not so objectionable, because in a less public place, 
but as our attention has been called thereto we notice it. It is the mud 
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hole caused partly by the drainage, and partly by slops thrown out at 
the back part of the Exchange, and there we believe the fault lies with the 
grade of Commercial Street which sinks both ways, to that point, and thus 
causes the water to accumulate and remain.there, instead of running it 
off to the river. A gutter properly constructed would obviate the diffi- 
culty. 


FIGURES DON’T LIE 
From the Oregon, Missouri, The County Paper, March 4, 1881. 

After so many enumerations St. Louis settles down content to call 
her population, last June, 350,000 souls. But shall we be content? Her 
fraudulent claim of 400,000 population has robbed the other parts of the 
State of thousands of dollars school monies. Is there no remedy? Can 
there be no ripping up of entrails for what she has swallowed? Holt county 
has a little interest in this, perhaps. 


CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE! 


From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, July 26, 1859. 


Bacon Going Down.—Yesterday a careless fellow who was driving a 
wagon, ran against a hogshead of bacon, on the Levee, belonging to Mr. 
Dively, causing it to roll into the River, whereby it was lost. He, the 
rascal, then made tracks for the country, and forgot to settle—though 
the bacon did not. 


WE TAKE A BOW 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 25, 1945. 


Missourians who have become accustomed to taking for granted the 
many services of the State Historical Society may be surprised to know 
that the society now ranks with the foremost organizations of the kind in 
the nation. The society’s twenty-second biennial report reveals that it 
leads the nation in the number of active members, in the circulation of 
its weekly historical features and in the circulation of its quarterly maga- 
zine. 

The society ranked fifth in the number of printed pages in magazine 
form published by state historical societies, third in the number of pages 
of historical compilation published in book form, first in the number of 
pages of documentary material published during the last biennium and 
first in the tota! number of pages published. 

The figures tell only a part of the valuable service the society is render- 
ing to Missouri in compiling and preserving all types of Missouriana. 
Many of the collections of newspaper and magazine files, historic docu- 
ments and rare books are priceless. But even at the nominal value fixed 
by the society, they exceed by $81,000 the total amount appropriated for 
the society since it was founded in 1898. 
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The society is asking for an appropriation of $74,040 for the next 
biennium, The average biennial appropriation for state societies com- 
parable to Missouri is $124,999. It is an impressive testimonial to the 
service of the society’s officers and trustees that it has attained its out- 
standing national rank on a budget far below that of other associations. 


The Legislature should need no reminder that here is a state activity 
which has always lived within its budget, and which renders a service to 
the people of Missouri far in excess of its modest cost. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Magazine, August: “Why We Must Give the President a 
Clear Road,”” by James F. Byrnes. 

American Mercury, August: ‘A Professor Runs for Office,” by Lyle Owen. 

Annals of Iowa, July: ‘Statesmen and Politicians in Early Iowa,” by 
Charles E. Snyder. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly, spring: ‘‘My Experiences during the War 
Between the States,” by Mrs. Sarah J. Yeater; “Adventures on My 
Trip to Texas in the Fall of 1864,” by Mrs. Sarah J. Yeater; “A 
Winter Spent in Texas and Our Return to Missouri,” by Mrs. Sarah 
J Yeater. 

Atlantic Monthly, May: ‘‘Why an MVA?” by R. Lasch. 

Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, April: ‘‘Itinerant Merchandising 
in the Ante-Bellum South,” by Lewis E. Atherton. 

California Historical Society Quarterly, March: “California Emigrant 
Letters,” by Walker D. Wyman. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, July: ‘Francis Arnold Hoffman,” 
by Karl Kretzmann; “The Lutheran Statue in front of the Main 
Entrance to the Seminary in St. Louis,” by Ludwig Fuerbringer. 

Economist, March 10: ‘Missouri River Development.” 

Fortune, July: ‘‘Man from Missouri [Harry S. Truman];” “State of 
Missouri.” 

Harpers Magazine, May: ‘Golden River, What’s to be Done About the 
Missouri?” by J. K. Howard. 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics, July: ‘Thomas McKnight,” by 
Charles E. Snyder. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, June: ‘Frontier Landlords 
and Pioneer Tenants,”” by Paul Wallace Gates. 

Journal of Southern History, May: ‘“Ante-Bellum Attempts of Northern 
Business Interests to ‘Redeem’ the Upper South,” by George W. 
Smith; “The Pattern of Migration and Settlement on the Southern 
Frontier,” by Frank L. Owsley. 

Life, June 25: “Harry Truman’s Missouri.” 

National Education Association Journal, April: ‘‘New Era for Missouri 
Children,”” by Everett Keith. 

National Municipal Review, April: ‘‘County Home Rule in New Mis- 
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souri Constitution;” ‘‘New Constitution for Missouri,’’ by T. Loeb. 

National Tax Association Proceedings, 1944: ‘Missouri Constitutional 
Convention and Local Government Finances,” by W. L. Bradshaw. 
“State Finance in the New Constitution of Missouri,” by F. L. Cluer. 

New Republic, ‘‘Harry S. Truman,” by I. Brant. 

Palimpsest, July: “Iowa Birds Then and Now,” by Faye Brice Mac- 
Martin. 

Public Management, March: ‘‘New Missouri Constitution Gives Cities 
Home Rule.” 

Saturday Evening Post, July 14: ‘Touch of Missouri Will Do No Harm.” 

This Month, July: ‘Hillbilly Bows Out,” by Vance Randolph. 

United States News, March 9: ‘Putting the Missouri to Work: Vast 
Power, Irrigation Project; System of Dams, Reservoirs, Levees to 
Harness Turbulent River.” 









































